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Afraid of Being Saved 


“T BELIEVE in God,” Pete said, “and in 
Jesus Christ. But I’m afraid of this ‘being 
saved’ stuff.” 

When he flew down from Alaska he 
had stopped at the Compass Mission to 
say hello to the pastor, and then went on 
a three-week drunk that cost him the 
$2,000 he had earned up north. Sober 
now, back in the Mission where he had 


first found sobriety, in touch again with , 


the Alchoholics Anonymous, he looked 
back over his experiences and said, “I 
don’t want any of this ‘being saved.’ ” 
“You see, I thought I had it in Alaska. 
I didn’t drink. I quit smoking, and tried 
to get away from snoose. If I found a 
penny on the floor, I was careful to re- 
turn it to the owner. I would not even 
take a match that didn’t belong to me. 
I quit swearing as much as I could. If I 
did anything that seemed wrong, I would 
blush and feel guilty. I thought that I 


was saved, and was,trying to be an ange’ 
Then when I got out, flew south, I saic 
‘What’s the use?’ and went on a bi 
bender. No more of that for me.” 

It was a new discovery for Pete to kno 
that “being saved” is not essentially 
matter of doing things or not doing then 
but trusting in Jesus for forgiveness an 
grace to live a new life. He had not ré 
alized that his hectic attempts to do some 
thing good were the natural attempts ¢« 
a man to save himself, and resulted jj 
his “bondage under the law.” 

It is refreshing news to hear that Go 
freely forgives sinners for Christ’s sak» 
It gives a man new courage to know th» 
God is for us, that He gives us the desi» 
and the ability to do the things that y- 
strive for but never quite achieve by ou) 
selves. There is no need to be afraid } 
the experience, nor the words, “bei 
saved.” EDWIN BRACHER 
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Catholics can talk 

Some Roman Catholic priests had 
wanted to meet with Protestant pastors to 
talk about their Christian faith. Espe- 
cially in France and Germany there had 
been a good bit of fraternizing among 
the clergy. 

In June 1948 Pope Pius tried to put a 
stop to it. He announced that there was 
a ban on “mixed meetings of non-Cath- 
olics with Catholics in which matters of 
faith are dealt with.” 


The warning came just before the Am- 


sterdam assembly of the World Council 
of Churches. It meant that no Roman 
Catholics would be permitted to go to 
that gathering as official visitors. The 
Pope was taking no chances on being 
drawn into “the ecumenical movement”— 
world-wide effort of non-Roman Chris- 
tians to seek common understanding. 


This month the Pope loosened up. A 


new rule would be in effect for the next 
three years, he stated. Roman Catholics 
would be permitted to take part in care- 
fully supervised discussions with non- 
Catholics. They would even be permitted 
to join Protestants in saying the Lord’s 
Prayer or other church-approved prayers. 
Until now this had been strictly forbidden. 


Common front against communism 

It would still not be permitted for Ro- 
man Catholics to treat Protestants as 
equals. The complete and final truth, Ro- 
man Catholics assert, is in their church 
alone. Roman Catholic theologians will 
be permitted to hold discussions with 
Protestants only in hope of persuading 
them to accept Roman Catholic doctrine. 

Only priests who are tried and true in 
“their theological knowledge and their 
firm adhesion to the principles and norms 
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established by the church” will be pe 
mitted to meet Protestant theologiar 
They will be permitted to discuss que 
tions of faith and morals. 
On general social questions muy 
greater liberty will be allowed. In t 
2,000-word instruction issued from t 
Vatican on Feb. 28, the Pope seemed 
encourage inter-faith conferences whi 
might result in combined efforts to defe 
the Christian religion against the enem 
of God.” This was explained by Vatic 
spokesmen as an invitation to a comm 
Christian front against Communists. 


Opinions on Pope's ruling 

A U.S. Roman Catholic periodic 
America, was delighted with the Pop 
new rule on meetings with Protestay 
In its March 11 issue it said “we c 
hardly exaggerate the far-reaching 
plications of such a clear-cut pronour) 
ment at the present moment... . 7) 
united voice of believers should: be he 
today.” 

America pointed out that the Pope 
drawn a sharp distinction “between mi 
ings where religion as such is discuss 
and mixed conferences to promote a cu 
mon moral or social good.” 

Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, general : 
retary of the World Council of Churc! 
said in Geneva that the Pope’s annour 
ment is “a clear indication that the « 
menical movement has begun to m& 
its influence felt among the clergy 
laity of the Roman Catholic Church.” 
thought meetings with Protestants m 
lead to “effective action wherever 
man Catholics and Christians of o' 
confessions are ready to make a commit 
stand for justice.” i 

Dr. Visser *t Hooft was not impre’ 
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a the Pope’s idea that the only hope for 


church unity is in the return of all Chris- 
tians to the Church of Rome. “Christians 
outside the Roman communion,” he said, 
“should continue to pray that the Ro- 
man Catholic Church may be led to a 
wider and deeper conception of Christian 
“unity.” 

In the United States Dr. Samuel M. 
Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 


Council of Churches, was disappointed 
because “the Pope’s instructions insist 


that all discussions between Roman Cath- 
olics and other Christians must be con- 


_trolled and directed by the hierarchy. This 


seems to imply a distrust of freedom and 


spontaneity which it is difficult for Prot- 


estants to understand.” 

The Pope specified that meetings with 
non-Catholics must be strictly safeguarded 
by Roman Catholic bishops. The bishops 
will give authority to well-qualified priests 
and laymen to take part in “mixed” dis- 
cussions. Each bishop is required to re- 
port to Rome each year on the meetings 
held and results achieved. 


No compromise 

It should be clearly understood, the 
Vatican explained this month, that Ro- 
man Catholics aren’t interested in com- 
promising with Protestants. There won’t 
be any talks on bringing about unity of 
all Christians except through submission 
to the Pope. 

British Roman Catholic Cardinal 
Griffin said in London last month that 
“the call for reunion means an invitation 
to all non-Catholics to join the one true 


Church.” Fifty years ago, said Cardinal 


Griffin, the Roman Catholic Church had 
Studied the Church of England to deter- 
Mine whether it could be considered a 
part of the true church. “The case of the 
Anglican orders was thoroughly ex- 
amined,” said Cardinal Griffin, “and they 
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were found to be invalid.” 

Both the Church of England and the 
Swedish Lutheran Church are direct 
descendants of pre-Reformation Roman 
Catholic churches in those countries. The 
primate of the Church of England, Geof- 
frey Fisher, and the archbishop-elect of 
the Church of Sweden, Yngve Brilioth 
(see cut), are direct successors of men 
who led their churches in pre-Reforma- 
tion centuries. 


School bill up 

Regardless of rulings from Rome, Prot- 
estants and Roman Catholics in the U.S. 
were still out of step with one another 
on.the question of federal aid to paro- 
chial schools. 

Representative Graham A. Barden had 
a new federal-aid-to-education bill pend- 
ing in a committee of Congress this 
month. It would grant $300 million of 
U.S. funds for current expenditures of 
public schools, and allow nothing at all 
for private schools. A half-dozen other 
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bills were pending—some of them spe- 
cifying that each state be obliged to pass 
on some of its federal aid money for bus 
transportation and other expenses of 
parochial schools. 

This month the American Association 
of School Administrators, meeting in At- 
lantic City, endorsed federal aid for pub- 
lic schools only. With only two dissenting 
votes, the school superintendents said they 
“believe the American tradition of sep- 
aration of church and state should be 
vigorously and zealously safeguarded.” 

A compromise proposal has been  of- 
fered by the Federal Council of Churches. 
It would put all federal aid to schools in 
one law, which would specify that aid 
be given only to public schools. Free bus 
transportation, health services, and sim- 
ilar provisions could be included in an- 
other law, the Council proposed. By sep- 
arating the two questions, each could be 
decided on its own merits. 


Religion and schools 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, the Min- 
isters’ League had asked for use of the 
high school auditortum—outside school 
hours—for evangelistic services this 
spring. The school board president, Mr. 
‘William S. Ritter, believed it would be 
illegal to permit this. 

Other board members said that, if this 
is true, it is also illegal to allow use of the 
high school stadium for the annual inter- 
denominational Easter sunrise service. A 
committee was appointed to solve the 
problem. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, a com- 
mittee appointed by Gov. John O. Pastore 
reported that the state doesn’t need a law 
to permit released-time religious educa- 
tion. Released-time. classes are held in 
five Rhode Island communities. School 
committees in these areas have authority 
to make satisfactory arrangements. 
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More religion and school 

In Fowler, Colorado, the Rev. A. O. 
White of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church objected to annual World Day of 
Prayer observance in the public school. 
Children are marched “into the assembly 
rooms of the grade and high schools, and 
some religious enthusiast heckles them: 
with his particular brand of religion,” " 
said Pastor White. | 

Deputy attorney general of the state, 
Allen Moore, replied to Pastor White 
et no public-school teacher or pupil is 

“ever required to attend or parigiears in 
any religious service whatever.” 

In Dyersville, Iowa, the St. Francis 
Xavier Roman Catholic high school! 
abandoned its plan for being converted 
into a public school so it could qualify 
for state or federal aid. 

The plan called for renting the schoo! 
to the community at $400 a month. The 
Roman Catholic parish was planning te 
build a new $350,000 parochial grade. 
school building beside the high school 
The public grade school would then be 
closed because, as Msgr. Mathias M 
Hoffman explained, there are only five a 
six non-Roman Catholic youngsters oF 
school age in the town. 


Congregationalists appeal 

A committee of Congregationalist law 
yers had 12 reasons this month why th 
ruling of Justice Meier Steinbrink agains 
their church merger should be appeale, 
to the’ Appellate Division of the Ne» 
York Supreme Court. 

Justice Steinbrink entered a declarator) 
judgment in Brooklyn Supreme Cou) 
last month, barring the proposed merge. 
of the Congregational Christian Churche 
and the Evangelical and Reforme | 
Church. | 

The lawyers said that one of their rew 
sons for appealing the decision is that aw 
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2 dias 
cording to Judge Steinbrink “the polity of 
the Congregational Christian Churches 
is defined and frozen for all time by a 
judgment of a secular court.” 

The effect of the judge’s ruling, said 
the lawyers, is that “where two or more 
Protestant denominations with a congre- 
gational type of government wish to unite, 
they can be blocked from union by any 
one church of either denomination that 
ypposes the move. . . . This decision places 
an intolerable burden on Protestant 
churches and the movement for church 
unity.” 


Episcopalians in court 

The case of John Howard Melish was 
scheduled for review in April in the 
Appellate Division of the New York Su- 
preme Court. A lower court had upheld 
Bishop James DeWolfe of the Long Is- 
land diocese, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, in removing Dr. Melish as rector 
of the Church of the Holy Trinity in 
Brooklyn. 

The people of Holy Trinity Church 
wanted Dr. Melish as their rector, most of 
them had said. The vestrymen who re- 
juested Bishop DeWolfe to remove Dr. 
Velish were said to have represented the 
pinions of a small minority of Holy 
Trinity communicants. 

This month eight bishops and 1,123 
ther clergymen of the Protestant Epis- 
opal Church had filed a brief as “friends 
yf the court” in support of Dr. Melish. 
The clergymen said that the Melish case 
‘affects the rights of all the clergy of the 
-rotestant Episcopal Church and the 
‘ights of all congregations of such Church 
hroughout the United States.” 


Shristianity on the air 

Skilled workmen were busy this month 
setting ready for Holy Week and Easter 
roadcasting. Maude Adams, now 77 
years old, famous actress of former days, 
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especially in plays by James Barrie, was 
coming on the NBC network on Easter 
afternoon with a play she has written her- 
self. It is entitled “The Saviour,” and 
calls for 50 speaking roles and two choirs. 

ABC network plans Palm Sunday and 
Easter afternoon broadcasts of “The 
Greatest Story Ever Told.” 

ABC network talks on the Bible, given 
by Dr. Francis C. Stifler of the American’ 
Bible Society, will begin April 2 and con- 
tinue throughout September. ABC puts 
its “Gems of Thought” program on the 
air five days each week, morning and eve- 
ning, plus Sunday afternoon sermons of 
Dr. John Sutherland Bonnell (Sunday 
Vespers, 1:30 P.M. EST). 

Manager of ABC’s religion and educa- 
tion activity is Miss Ruth Trexler (see 
cut), daughter of a noted ULC clergy- 
man, Dr. Charles Trexler. 
the new Protestant Radio Commission 
which channels church programs to the 
networks is the Rev. Everett C. Parker. 


Critical of broadcasts 
Radio department chairman at Baylor 
University, Prof. John W. Bachman, was 
not convinced last month that churchmen 
know how to behave on the air. 
Clergymen can’t reach non-church- 
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Director of 


going Americans over the air by trying 
to make them imagine they are in church. 
To stand up and preach them a sermon 
“means listeners will turn off the program. 

The speaker should imagine himself 
making a pastoral call in the listener’s 
home, proposed Prof. Bachman. That’s 
especially necessary in weekday broad- 
casts. The sermon-type programs on 
Sunday are heard by a surprisingly large 
audience, said the professor, but religious 
programs on weekdays have few listeners. 


Roots go deeper in Japan 

Nowhere else in the world this year is 
there a more favorable situation than in 
Japan for the rapid progress of Christian 
missions. It isn’t that Japanese are step- 
ping on each other’s toes in their hurry 
to get into Christian churches, but at least 
they are willing to give an attentive hear- 
ing to the missionaries. 

Two important American influences— 
Christianity and the movies—are at work 
in creating a democratic Japan, said 
Takeshi Yamazaki of the Japanese House 
of Representatives in New York. 

American Protestants this year are 
driving vigorously for a fund needed in 
establishing a Christian university in 

‘Japan. Former ambassador to Japan, 
Joseph C. Grew, is U.S. chairman of the 
$10 million campaign. Japanese them- 
selves had through Dec. 28 contributed 
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CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY FOR JAPAN 
Americans are raising $10 million for it 


154,802,442 yen—the largest sum ever! 
collected in Japan for a non-govern | 
mental project. 


Lutherans arrive 
Lutherans were among the most nu: 
merous of the arriving missionaries ir 
Japan in recent months. From Norway: 
12 missionaries, transferred from work, 
in China, had arrived. $ 
It was possible for the Norwegians tc 
leave China and go to Japan because the: 
National Lutheran Council agreed to give 
them dollars for use in Japan in exchange 
for the English pounds which they had 
The Council’s Commission on Younge# 
Churches would use the pounds for worl 
in Africa, Indonesia, India. 
The Augustana Lutheran Church it 
the United States agreed last month te 
co-operate with the United Lutherat| 
Church in work in Japan. Previous agree!) 
ments with the ULC had been made b 
the Evangelical Lutheran Church ane! 
United, Evangelical Lutheran Church! 
Each will undertake its own program, bu! 
“with the aim and purpose to build anv} 
develop one Lutheran Church in Japan. 
Only outsiders among Lutherans i» 
Japan were missionaries of the Luthera 
Church—Missouri Synod. They had 1° 
workers in six Japanese cities, it was re 
ported last month. They were not agre 
ing to work co-operatively with anybody, 


The Luthera» 
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Picking up islands 

EGYPT HAS OCCUPIED two uninhabited 
islands in the Gulf of Aqaba—Tiran and 
Sanafer. Egypt and Saudi Arabia each 
owned one of the islands, but paid so little 
attention to them that an Israeli deputy 
‘raised the question in Parliament con- 
cerning Israeli occupation for security 
reasons. 

Because of their position opposite the 
port of Aqaba, the only Israeli-held har- 
bor on the Red Sea, the islands offered 
‘excellent protection for the harbor if in 
Asrael’s hands and are a threat if in the 
hands of any other nation. Israel might 
probably have taken over the islands 
without much objection if it had moved 
discreetly. However, when her Govern- 
ment announced openly, that it would 
take no military action at this time, Egypt 
immediately sent 450 troops to occupy 
the islands, Saudi Arabia giving her con- 
sent. This will likely defer still further 
the projected treaty between Egypt and 
Israel. 


Berlin is the capital 

AFTER THE FASHION of the new state 
‘of Israel with respect to Jerusalem, the 
West German Government has deter- 
Mined to establish a substantial number 
‘of its governmental departments and 
functions in Berlin. This is a shrewd— 
if at present mute—appropriation of Ger- 
imany’s old capital as the natural and in- 
*vitable seat of government for Germany, 
‘and puts to a test the gentle wooings that 
the Soviet has been directing toward the 
West Germans. 

The first intention of the West Germans 
was to have been an announcement, with 
‘impressive ceremony, of the opening of 
their “House of the Federal Republic” 
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in Berlin. At the request of the Allied 
High Commission, it was decided instead 
to do it quietly, in order not to stir up 
further irritation in the present delicate 
Berlin situation within the circle of the 
East Berlin and_ adjoining Soviet-con- 
trolled area. 

Russia, however, may be counted on 
to complain of the act as aggressive, and 
institute some form of reprisal. On the 
other hand, there is a possibility that the 
move may favorably affect the Germans 
in the Russian occupation zone by ap- 
pealing to still-cherished national ideals. 


Trade agreement 

WHEN Maharaja Mohun Shanser Jang 
Bahadur Rana, Prime Minister and Su- 
preme Commander-in-Chief of Nepal, ar- 
rived in New Delhi (Feb. 17), he was 
received in state, and lodged in the local 
palace of the displaced Nizam of Hyde- 
rabad. The object of the visit was to 
complete a new treaty of commerce and 
friendship between Nepal and India, and 
to make legally definite the trade arrange- 
ments between them that have been in 
actual operation for a century. 

The new treaty takes the place of the 
covenants Nepal had signed with the 
former British Raj in India. A further 
significance of this meeting of states lies 
in the direct contact of Nepal’s northern 
border with Tibet. Its formidable army 
offers a valuable protection to India in 
the event of aggression from the North, 
which seems likely from the open boasts 
of the Chinese Communists. 

Nepal is a 54,000 square-mile inde- 
pendent state in the Himalayas. 

All power is held by the prime min- 
ister. The king is a mere figurehead. In 
the Rana family, which holds the prime 
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ministerial office hereditarily, the sons 
are born to be generals, while in the Tha- 
pas family, the king’s, the sons can aspire 
no higher than to be colonels. The Rana 
family has the further awesome distinc- 
tion, in the person of the prime minister, 
of being the reincarnation of the Hindu 
god, Vishnu. 


Siamese are troubled 

THAILAND IS looking askance at the 
large Chinese minority of 3 million out of 
18 million inhabitants. Her anxiety is 
caused by. the current swing of this 
minority toward support of the Peiping 
Communist regime. 

Formerly Thailand feared the Na- 
tionalist Kuomintang in the same way. 
All the Chinese journals but one in Thai- 
land are now owned and operated by the 
Communists. Likewise most of the cur- 
rent literature displays the Communist 
slant. Actual Communists number only 
a few thousands, but by organization, 
propaganda, and a play upon national 
pride, they sway the rest of the Chinese. 

The thing that alarms Thailand most 
is the Party-arranged sending of many 
young Chinese to China for training in 
civil government practices and military 
service. They fear the subsequent return 
of these as officials to take over the gov- 
ernment when the Communists seize 
Thailand. This fear is sharpened by the 
fact that the Chinese are strongly en- 
trenched. in private trade and industry, 
run most of the shops, act as money- 
lenders, do most of the skilled labor in 
the land. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 


Worldover Press Report 
East Germans Get Strong Man 


CoMMUNIsTsS have in recent weeks 
clamped dictatorial control on East Ger- 
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many under a new sheane man. He is 
Walter Ulbricht, an out-and-out Comin) 
form agent who bears a certain resem 
blance to Lenin. 

A one-time carpenter, like Wilheln: 
Pieck who is now president of East Ger 
many, he became a member of the centraj 
executive committee of the German Com: 
munist party in 1923. Like Pieck, he wai 
in the Reichstag for the five years befor 
Hitler came to power. 

When the Soviet Union set up the Eas 
German state last fall, Ulbricht was onl! 
one of three deputy premiers of differer} 
parties. But in two months Premier Ott) 
Grotewohl was reported “sick.” Ulbrich) 
a thick-set man with high, balding fore 
head, mustache, and goatee, moved in @ 
“acting premier.” 

He lost no time. The last vestiges « 
non-Communist influence are  beir 
purged. The clean-up is aimed partis 
ularly at non-Communists still in offic 
With the purpose of organizing the f: 
miliar political show trials, a “Supre | 
Court of the German Democratic Repu?) 
lic” has been set up. First slated for pu’ 
lic purging is Leo Herwegen, forn 
Christian-Democratic Labor Minister 
Saxony-Anhalt. 

Informed observers predict a conces 
trated political assault on the West Gee 
man state by spring. 


New Cathedral for Britain 

A GREAT Cathedral is rising in one + 
the war-leveled sections of Liverpcol. 
is being built in traditional Gothic, ~ 
rival the huge medieval cathedrals. Wh® 
completed, it will be one of the five larg 
churches in Europe. 1 

The Church of England began ™ i) 
construction in 1904, and six years lati) 
had opened a chapel. This was damag . 


ades will be required to finish the edifie! 
The Luth 


I ONCE ASKED the late Mrs. Robert L. 
Doughton if she realized that her hus- 
‘band’s homely appearance is a political 
asset. She wanted to know what I meant 
‘by “homely.” I can hear the chuckle in 
her voice yet. I told her of a relative of 
mine in the North Carolina district which 
Mr. Doughton has represented for 40 
years, who said to me, “All you have to 
do is to look at Bob Doughton to know 
he is honest.” 

He is the oldest man in Congress and 
the second oldest in length of service. He 
has served 40 years (20 terms) without 
a defeat. Representative Adolph Sabath 
of Illinois is longest with 44 consecutive 
years. 

Seriously, I have come to feel that a 
strikingly handsome man is handicapped 
in public life. Men just don’t vote for 
him.. I could document that statement. 
The handsome may carry the ladies’ vote 
but men seem to mistrust them. 


Running again 

Mr. DouGHTON is 86 and running for 
re-election. His mental dependability and 
his amazing physical health belie his 
years. A Washington newspaper edi- 
torialized on him, thinking he should 
'quit. The letters received inspired an- 
other editorial which bowed to the mani- 
fest devotion in which he is held by his 
constituents. Anyone who attempts to 
Tun against him is just wasting his time, 
money, and energy, in my opinion. 

I chanced to be in the gallery of the 
House when a young, freshman Republi- 
“can arose to oppose an argument Mr. 
Doughton had just made. The freshman 
‘began with a profuse apology for daring 
to differ with such a mature man. Mr. 
Doughton thanked him for his courtesy 


or 
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but added, in effect, that if he could not 
hold his own without having people defer 
to age, he would quit. 


Ways and Means 

HE HAS CHAIRMANED the powerful 
Ways and Means Committee, perhaps the 
most important in the entire Congress, 
for a longer time than any other in Amer- 
ican history. And he is not honorary 
chairman either! 

Uncle Bob is a very early riser and 
gets to his office between 6 and 6:30 A.M. 
A story got afloat some years ago that as 
he came across Capitol Hill going to his 
office one morning he chanced to meet a 
stenographer on his staff. He congrat- 
ulated her on her sense of initiative and 
enterprise. “Come on in and let’s start 
on some letters.” he said. She came in 
and went to work but in reality was just 
getting in from a dance. 


_ Representative government 


I Hope I am not over painting the pic- 
ture of a good friend. Uncle Bob illus- 
trates to me the way a man can make 
good in public life. Here are some of the 
secrets of one of the most beloved men 
on Capitol Hill. . . . He tends strictly to 
the business with which he is entrusted. 
He keeps close to his constituents and 
transacts their business with dispatch and 
accuracy.. He is a great human being with 
splendid capacity for friendship. He is 
an indefatigable worker, capable even at 
his present age of long, strenuous hours. 
He has maintained the captaincy of his 
own conscience. He is a man of unim- 
peachable integrity. Men like Bob Dough- 
ton make it easier to believe in representa- 
tive government. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


Norway Has a New Bishop 


By GEORGE N. THOMPSON 


Prospects for Christian work in Norway ar 


described by new bishop in the Stavanger diocese 


THE FIRST TIME | met Bishop Karl 
Marthinussen of Stavanger was right after 
his service of consecr new 
bishop. That wa Eebiy22.cat 
Trinity Church in Oslo. At that meet- 
ing there was but a few moments of greet- 
ing. I saw a _ serious-faced man who 
looked somewhat tired. It had been a 
long service, lasting almost two anda 
half hours. 

King I Haakon and his aide sat directly 


opposite Bishop Eivind Berggrayv and the 
new bishop in the chance ehind the. 
ing were the officials of Norway’s goy- 


erning body. Also sitting in the chancel 
were _the theological professors of the 
University of Oslo. It was truly a day 


to be remembered for the Norwegian 
Church_and for the many hundreds of 


people in the nave who followed the serv-° 


ice with interest. 

Newspaper photographers were busy 
with their flashbulbs ‘recording the event 
in pictures. No wonder the new bishop 
was tired-looking and serious-faced on 
that day! 


THE SECOND TIME | met Bishop Marth- 
inussen was at his hotel the next day. I 
waited in the lobby for him to appear. 
When he entered I noted that some of 
the strain on his face seemed to be gone. 
He was wearing a plain business suit, 
and the only evidence of his office was 
the bishop’s cross which hung from a 
chain around his neck. 


Mr. Thompson is a United Lutheran Church 
clergyman who is studying in Norway on a Ful- 


* bright scholarship. 
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“smiled when I asked the question which 


LA. 


Our interview was to be upstairs. As 
we climbed the stairs together I began to 
frame some of the questions I had in 
mind to ask him. But this was to be ne) 
formal interview with an official of thé 
Norwegian Church. I found as we began 
to speak a feeling of informality. I wa. 
speaking to a pastor of the church. He 


had been foremost in my mind. 

“How does it feel to be a new piss 
was my question. 

Through the smile on his face flashed | 
note of seriousness. “How does it feel t. 
be a new bishop?” he mused. “One feel) 
small, very small indeed. This is a dif 
ficult period in the history of the worlc 
and what the church does through. it 
leaders is tremendously important. Fe) 
this reason I say my first reaction is t 
feel very small.” 

He paused, but he was not finished wit 
his answer to my question. 

“On the other hand,” he continues 
“I feel extremely happy and pleased the 
I have been given this high post. Tk 
opportunities for service are very greas 
and I pray I can be equal to them.” 


WE, SPOKE THEN about the Norwegié’ 
Church and its contribution to world L» 
theranism. He seemed anxious to stre 
the point that what was characterist 
about the Norwegian Church 
fact that it was a state church, but a pe 
ple’s church. | 

“But I wander from the point of t™ 
contribution of our church to Lutheray 
ism. This is difficult to answer becatit 
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BISHOPS IN ANCIENT VESTMENTS 
Dean Kornelius, Bishop Marthinussen, Bishop Berggrav, Dean Dietrichson 


‘since_the war I cannot separate the 
churches of the Scandinavian countries. 
iL T see them_as a whole. They are really 
one in the contribution they can make. 
The weight of responsibility for Lutheran- 
ism in Europe today has moved from 
‘Germany to the north, to the Scandi- 
“navian countries. Perhaps we can lend 
Something to the deepening of religious 
faith through our theologians.” 

He made specific reference to the 
‘Swedish theologians who stand foremost 
today for all Christians, not only Luther- 
‘ans. He seemed to feel, specifically, Nor- 
'way could lend something to America by 
‘Teason of its piety. “We have always 
been a pietistic church,” said the bishop. 

“We can learn something from Amer- 
ica too,” he continued, “through the ac- 
tivity of the church there. We perhaps 
are not active in the way it is seen in 
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America, but then we are learning.” 


“WITH WHAT specific problems is the 
Norwegian Church concerned?” I asked. 

“That can be answered by saying that_ 
the problems of our church are no dif- 
ferent from those facing the rest of Chris- 
tendom. First and foremost is an_in- 
creasing secularization. It seems to me 
that with us it takes a particular form of 
passivity. Many of our people don’t ob- 
ject to the church, rather find that there 
is value in it, but then they aren’t_pos- 
itively for it either. 

“There is no personal contact with the 
church. We have our intellectuals too, 
our humanists, though this group is not 
large. But they are extremely positive 
in their fight against the church.” 

One of the things I had noted in Oslo 
was the fact that there was no church 
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building going on. This interested me, without the expense of travel since the 
since many of the congregations are mountains are in one’s backyard. 

numbered in the tens of thousands. I was “We find hope in the situation, how 
surprised, therefore, to hear Bishop ever,” he said, “for we are. discovering 
Marthinussen speak of church building that the sports’ organizations are sym 


ad one of the problems. pathetically concerned about this with us 
“This is ‘This is going on in the north of Nor- They will help us, I am sure.” | 
way, particularly,” he explained. iio Tne ishop Marthinussen_is 59 years ol 


Germans destroyed everything there. He has 11 active years to serve as bishoy 
Many of the churches are being rebuilt. of Stavanger. Seventy is the retiremen 


In the meantime, however, we have made age. 


use of ships to have services for our peo- The Stavanger diocese is the smalles 


ple. A pastor accompanies a ship as it of the seven in Norway, made up | of som: 
"goes from port to port.” 60 churches. Bishop Marthinussen tol. 


“As one looks at the’ coastline of Nor- me that he had never been to Americe: 
hoped someday to visit the United States 


ra 


way he can see how this would be pos- 


sible, and indeed very practical. I men- It is customary at the installation of ; 
tioned then that I had noted few young Norwegian bishop to have read during th 
people in the city churches. service an account of his life, written b 


“Yes, we have a youth problem. I the man himself. Perhaps no better wa’ 
could close this account of my intervie» 
with Bishop Karl Marthinussen than hy 
own closing words in the write-up of hi 
life: 


must say not a great deal is being done 
in this direction. Perhaps it is more cor- 
rect to say that much of the work is dis- 
sipated by many different groups with 


no central control.” . “Everything. worth naming, God he 
given me out of undeserved grace, It 

HE WENT ON TO_SPEAK of the sports / inconceivable that He has wished to us 
problem in Norway., As he s eIsawinj/ me. And when He now has called me 
my mind the thousands of youth heading) more responsibility in service to our No 


wegian Church, there is one thing whic: 


can Bie 0 me _ courage to go on durin 
overwhelming responsi ibility, Se edi 
that His gré ufficient for me.’ 


for the mountains for skiing on Sundays. 
This it seemed to me was something pe- 
culiar to Norway, because the entire land 
lends itself to all types of winter sports 


PORTRAIT OF A PESSIMIST 

Our NEIGHBORS received a large box of choice fruit from their son 
in Florida. They proudly explained that every orange, grapefruit and 
tangerine was hand-selected for size and quality. They were beautiful 
to see and I suggested that we try one for taste. My hint for a sample 
was ignored. 

Several weeks later I politely inquired of my neighbors how they 
had enjoyed the fruit. The husband told it this way. “We tried to make 
it last as long as possible. Every day we carefully examined each piece. 
When we found one beginning to rot, we ate it. The last orange was 
eaten today.” 

What a commentary on life. In the midst of life’s blessings there 
are those who eat only rotten oranges. Ciyve G. STEELE 
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THREAT IN CHINA 


By HAROLD WHETSTONE 


CHINA IS Now on the front line of the 
‘battle between Christianity and com- 
‘munism. The fate of the small group of 
Christian believers in China is tightly 
‘bound up with the future of Christianity 
‘throughout the whole world, and espe- 
‘cially the United States. The church in 
‘China is a part of the body of Christ as 
surely as the church in America. As mem- 
‘bers of the same body we should love 
and care for the whole, not just a part. 
Will there be a future for Christian 
faith in China? Twice before attempts 
were made to plant the church in that 
‘land and twice—after promising growth 
—it withered and died. Nestorians tried 
it first in the seventh century, and did 
well at first. But when the Franciscans 
came in the thirteenth century they had 
to begin anew. And likewise the Jesuits 
who made the third beginning in 1600. 
‘Protestant missions have been operating 
in China only about 100 years. 

This historical perspective is necessary 
‘to save us from false optimism. The mod- 
'ern Christian movement in China today 
‘is in the position of an adolescent child 
‘facing a situation that wouid severely test 
the strength and ability of a mature man. 
Whether this third attempt to root the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ in the good earth 
of the most populous country of the 
‘world will be more successful and en- 
‘during than its predecessors depends 
largely on how it will meet four great 


The Rev. Mr. Whetstone, who was obliged to 
leave China last year, has now been called as a 


“missionary to Liberia. 
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Here is careful analysis of the problems of Chinese 


Christians in the hands of Communist conquerors 


challenges. It will have to solve success- 
fully the problems of 1) self-support, 2) 
native leadership, 3) compromise, and 4) 
Communism. 


SELF-SUPPORT has become in many 
ways a necessity now rather than just an 
ideal. It is necessary because funds from 
America can no longer be counted on. 
Furthermore, dependence on foreign 
funds makes Chinese more susceptible to 
the charge of being “the running dogs of 
the foreigners.” ; 

Basic factor in the failure of the 
Chinese Church to achieve financial in- 
dependence is the poverty of the people. 
A contributing factor is the burden of 
the upkeep of the institutions which are 
usually associated with mission work such 
as the hospitals, schools, relief projects. 

These institutions are more than jus- 
tified by their contribution to the total 
work of the church, and the help they 
have brought to backward Chinese so- 
ciety. But upkeep of large buildings and 
hiring a staff to run them are beyond the 
means of most Chinese churches today. 

Pastors and workers can probably sup- 
port themselves partially through contri- 
butions from the church members, and 
partially by work they may find to do on 
the side. Many of them were forced to do 
this during the Japanese occupation. But 
the existence of the institutions connected 
with mission work is in danger today. 
The threat is that they will become in- 
dependent of the church and come, par- 
tially, through the necessity of seeking 
support, under the control of the govern- 
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ment which would love to take them over. 
The tragedy would be that the mission 
wouki then lose its means for a practical 
demonstration of Christianity in action, 
and lose many avenues of approach to 
the people. 

The Chinese are a very practical peo- 
ple who demand that any faith show its 
ability to produce a better life and a 
better society. The total work of the mis- 
sion has been developed with the aim of 
showing that the Christian faith can do 
just that. A loss of even a part of its 
total witness will be a grave setback. 
Christian groups are trying to meet this 
challenge by devising ways of self-sup- 
port. The Rural Service Institute, a farm- 
ers’ co-operative begun by some Lutheran 
leaders in Liuchow, Kwangsi province, is 
a good example of ways in which the peo- 
ple will be forced to work together to 


raise the standard of living and thus an- 


swer in part the need for self-support. 


NEED FoR native leadership has been 
intensified by the withdrawal of foreign 
missionaries in great numbers. At first 
it might seem that progress was being 
made in this direction. And indeed it 
was. Our mission Bible school in Tsing- 
tao, under Communist occupation, has 
33 students this fall term, the largest in its 
history. The Lutheran Seminary in Hong- 
kong with its 40 students has been forced 
to turn away applicants because of lack of 
room. We rejoice in the numbers who 
are willing to give their life in full-time 
service though they live under a govern- 
ment hostile to Christianity. 

But the problem of future leadership 
is closely connected with the Christian 
schools. They have been the means of 
training leaders. Will the Christian 
schools be able to remain Christian? 

We can find many ways in which God 
has prepared his people to face this crisis 
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Shy t,o a eee 
os a 
in China. One of them, I Re 2 is to be 
found in:this: At the end of the ’20’s the 
Nationalist Government had consolidateci 
its position and begun to exercise cont 
over the whole country. A law was 
passed requiring the registration of al! 
schools. This raised much debate and 
also a great deal of protest from some ) 
the missionaries who saw in this a los‘ 
of freedom for their schools. 

In a way it was. Their curriculum ha¢ 
to be approved by the government. Come 
pulsory religious classes and chapel at 
tendance were forbidden. The law als 
said that a Chinese had to be at the hea 
of each school. Most schools complie 
with this rather than close, and today 
find that Chinese are at the head of th 
schools and have had valuable experienc 
in running them. This has prepared they 
to carry on alone if necessary. 

To begin with,: Christian mission 
schools were sometimes guilty of ove 
emphasis on things Western; the Englis 
language is a good example. More an 
more, though, they have lost that aspes 
and taken on a more native characte) 
emphasizing things Chinese. This dé 
velopment makes them more able to e# 
dure in the present situation, and n 
only to endure but also able to contribut 
something to the regeneration of 
Chinese society. 

Communist practice is to put great pre 
sure on the young people, the potentn 
leaders, and to control the schools as = 
effective means of indoctrination. The 
aim is to capture the souls of the yout! 
of China, and their unquestioning loyal?! 
The church, too, is trying to claim 
soul for God. Upon the outcome of th 
will depend, in large part also, the futur 
of Christianity in China. ‘ie 


THE THIRD THREAT to the life of ft) 
church is that of compromise. In Chit 
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ENEMIES OF COMMUNISM 
In Korea Christians carry English-language signs defying Communists 


as in the whole East, there exists a ten- 
‘dency toward mixing up religions. A 
‘Chinese often is a Confucianist, a Bud- 
‘dhist, and a Taoist at the same time. It 
is their Buddhist and Taoist tendency to 
‘think of all gods as the same, and to re- 
fuse to be exclusive in their thinking. 

The church thus faces not only the peril 
of physical persecution and hardship, but 
‘the greater peril of watering down the 
Gospel until it becomes acceptable to all. 
The temptation will be to buy peace by 
‘compromise and become what we might 
‘call a social service agency instead of the 
means for the salvation of souls. I have 
‘noticed this tendency in the recent state- 
ments of some Christians of China who 
have stressed the fact that Christianity 
and Communism ought to live together in 
‘peace because both are trying to build a 
better society. 

This is really a question of maintaining 
the vital distinctiveness of salvation by 
faith in Jesus Christ, and supreme loy- 
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alty to God. It is a question of the inner 
purity and strength of the church. The 
church is never destroyed by forces out- 
side, but by the weakness within. 

In this respect my two years among the 
Chinese Christians have given me hope. 
For theirs is a faith often bought at a 
great price, and thus too precious to be 
given up. Our Lutheran mission in China 
celebrated its 50th anniversary in 1948. 
In those 50 years the church has been 
persecuted four times—the Boxer Rebel- 
lion of 1900-01, the anti-foreign uprising 
of 1927, the Japanese occupation, and 
now the Communist conquest. This is a 
record few churches can match. And what 
faith can be stronger or more pure than 
that faith which has been purified in the 
fires of suffering? 


LAST OF ALL there is the challenge pre- 
sented by communism. Communist at- 
titude toward Christianity is conditioned 
by two things. One is anti-Westernism, 
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the second is Marxist ideology. By anti- 
Westernism I do not mean the confiict 
in thinking which exists between the com- 
munist world and the capitalistic world. 
Rather I mean the anti-Westernism that 
exists today in the whole East as a re- 
action against the previous imperialistic 
policies of the West. 

Nationalism—the desire of Asiatics to 
free their countries of the last remaining 
evidences of colonialism and build free, 
strong countries—is a predominant char- 
acteristic of those peoples today. Skillful 
propaganda on the part of Communists, 
and some of the present policies of the 
Western nations such as the French in 
Indo-China, the American arming of.the 
Chinese Nationalists, have contributed to 
make many in the East feel that they have 
to turn to communism to achieve their 
legitimate aspirations of nationalism and 
a higher standard of living. 

Christianity still seems to many to be 
just a part of the Western culture that has 
lost much face in Asia in the past decade. 
If the Chinese are able to become in- 
dependent and assume leadership in their 
church, this association in the minds of 
many will be broken. 

This shows us also the close relation 
that missions bear to the foreign political 
and economic policies of the country from 
which it is carried. We in America should 
adopt a policy that will enable the peoples 
of Asia to achieve their goals of freedom 
and a higher standard of living without 
strings attached to it. 

In this way we could free them from a 
false and hopeless reliance upon Russia 
for these things. The day has passed 
when we can use the peoples of Asia as 
unwilling pawns in any game we want to 
play, whether it be even for such a desir- 
able thing, in our minds, as the contain- 
ment of Russia. If we act on these prin- 
ciples it still may not be too late to break 
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the connection between justifiable change 
in Asia.and Marxist ideology. And ir 
so doing we will have given enormou 
help to Christianity in that part of th» 
world. 


COMMUNIST TREATMENT of Chris 
tianity is also dictated by expediency. A 
the time of the revolution in Russia thi 
church was closely tied up with the cor 
rupt Czarist regime. . Those who rightl! 
desired a change-felt that religion was — 
powerful enemy rather than their ai 
and this has influenced communism eve 
since. ee 

In eastern Europe during recent year’ 
the Roman Catholic Church has been 
great land owner and thus a great fore 
to be reckoned with. Communism ca) 
tolerate no possible sources of oppositic 
and so has set out to break this potenti; 
threat to its power. ‘No such question « 
expediency need exist in China. The ve: 
smallness and weakness of the chure 
may serve to afford a cloak of protectic¢: 
in the near future. 


The future of Christianity in China di 
pends not only upon the Chinese, but — 
some ways upon us in America. It w 
depend not only upon whether the Chi 
ese Christians can meet the problems ov 
lined above, but also whether we here 
America believe enough in One Fold as 
One Shepherd and One Father to wa 
and pray harder than ever that all ma 
regardless of race or color might com 
to be’ a part of the Family of God a» 
enjoy the abundant life, both materia ’ 
and spiritually, that the Christian fay 
can give. 

It is not a bright picture at prese’ 
but it is not without hope. For no co 
ever need be without hope who has % 
conviction that God’s Word is from ev” 
lasting to everlasting, and his people wil 
out end. 
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: Big and Little Decisions 


By REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


THE DIFFICULTIES in which we and the 
Russians have been involved in Germany 
nicely illustrate one of thé problems of 
human relations, 

Many of our sincere idealists would like 


to solve the problem of international re- 


lations by persuading the nations of the 
world to make a “big” decision in favor 
of world government, instead of many 
little decisions of strategy, which seem to 
involve us more and more deeply in the 
morass of mutual mistrust. They think a 
big decision would dispose of the neces- 
sity of all these little decisions. 

Actually the creation of even a mod- 
ified form of world government requires 
a certain degree of mutual trust between 
Russia and the West. Without such trust 
either one or the other side would refuse 
to come into the constitutional structure. 

World government, as any government, 
can strengthen mutual trust by legal pro- 
cedures if it has at least some mutual 
trust on which to build. But no law, gov- 
ernment, or constitutional procedure can 
create mutual confidence which must fur- 
nish the foundation of any legal system. 


WHILE IDEALISTS have sought to per- 
Suade the nations to solve our problems 
by a big decision, we drifted more and 
more into a situation where mutual mis- 
trust had grown to such a degree that we 
cannot even bargain with the Russians. 
But we did not trust each other enough 
to engage in such bargaining. We were 
afraid to agree to a withdrawal of all 
troops from Germany because we sus- 
pected the Russians of the desire to take 
over the whole country. The Russians, 
on the other hand, are afraid that they 
may lose all Germany to our influence. 
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In this situation we have done well, 
on the one hand, to hold firm and prove 
that we could not be edged out of Berlin. 
Yet we must, on the other hand, finally 
find a formula which will make it possible 
for us and the Russians to “get off the 
hook” on which we both find ourselves. 


THE RISKS OF WAR in the present situa- 
tion are great. But we can make no de- 
cisions which do not contain some risks 
of war. If we are too afraid of those risks, 
we will do what the nations did in Hitler’s 
day. We will increase the risks of war in 
our effort to avoid them. 

It would be nice if we could vault over 
all these doubtful and risky decisions and 
make one big decision for peace. But life 
is not like that. Years of political bar- 
gaining will have to precede the “big” 
peace decision. For the mutual trust re- 
quired by the big decision will develop 
slowly and only if a great deal of wisdom 
and forbearance are shown on both sides. 

I am reminded of a similar situation in 
personal life., I knew of an engaged cou- 
ple, representing two different religions, 
who found great difficulty in agreeing on ~ 
what basis their marriage should take — 
place. In desperation they tried to solve 
their problem by setting up a lot of ab- 
stract rules for an ideal marriage. But~ 
when they had finished with these rules, © 
they were still as far as ever from solving 
their immediate difficulties. The abstract 
rules had not helped them in the con- 
crete situation. 

The world situation is very concrete. It 
is filled with real, rather than abstract. 
dangers. We may or may not solve these 
concrete problems. But there is, at any 
rate, no way of circling around them. 
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FOURTEENTH IN THE "“CHEY” SERIES OF ART 
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ICLES ON ULCA COLLEGES AND SEMINARIES 


The ULCA’S Big-City College 


By RICHARD T. SUTCLIFFE 


Within 12 crow-flight miles of the Empire State Building, Wagner 


College absorbs Manhattan culture, dispenses Christian education 


OFFICIALS OF Wagner College were 
pleasantly surprised recently when a pro- 
fessor on the staff of a large midwestern 
university gave up his position there to 


join their institution’s faculty at slightly 


over half his previous salary! 

When asked “Why?” the professor ex- 
plained, “It’s very simple! I got tired of 
working in a factory where we ground 


out higher education like a well-oiled as- 


sembly line! But, more important, I want 
to teach in a college where the people 
think of God even when they’re not in 
trouble!” 

The newcomer to the ULC-college 
campus may not have known it then, 


but his statement came close to putting 
in words the secret of Wagner’s succes* 
during the 67 years of its existence. I 
never has been a “big” college although i 
has 961 students enrolled this year, plu 
another 550 attending evening classes, — 
- Furthermore, Wagner has alway 
placed emphasis on the development o 
Christian character. Its faculty has desig 
nated as its aim “to help each studen 
develop his intellectual, spiritual, aes. 
thetic, physical and social abilities” . . 
to “encourage the growth of Christia) 
convictions and their applications t) 
everyday living” and to “stress oblige) 
tions as a member of society.” 


WAGNER COLLEGE has gone quiet! 
about its job of training Christian leader | 
atop Staten Island’s Grymes Hill, ove) 
looking New York Harbor and the Na} 
rows since 1918. Before that, the co}! 
lege occupied quarters in Rochester, N. %9| 

Wagner’s beginning was humble—} 
capital of $10, six students, and clas 
rooms in the home of a Lutheran elde 
As a result of a request from the Mw) 
isterium of New York, Pastor Alexand®) 
Richter, of Zion Church, Rochester, | 
1883 had opened a proseminary for ed) 
cation of young men for the ministr | 
Two years and one graduate later, tl 
institution was incorporated under tit 
imposing title of Lutheran Proseminay, 
of Rochester, New York. 

Within eight months, the president 
the board of trustees, John George Wau 


The Luther 


ner, lent impetus to momentum already 
being felt by announcing his intention 
of giving as a memorial to his son, the 
sum of $12,000. The board was suf- 
ficiently pleased with this assistance to 
authorize a change in*the legal name of 
the institution. From July 27, 1886, it 
was known as the Wagner Memorial 
Lutheran College. 
In ’88, the New York Ministerium 
agreed to a proposal that Wagner become 
the property of the church. A year later, 
formal and legal transfer was made. By 
°93, the student body had grown to 40. 
Room, tuition and board cost $122 for 
40 weeks! In the case of sons of Lutheran 
clergymen and Lutheran church-school 
teachers, tuition was free. 


_ AT THE TURN of the century, however, 
the college “owing to financial difficul- 
ties . . . found itself in a very precarious 
condition.” This cry for assistance was 
heard, and on May 14, 1908—just 25 
years since its start-—Wagner College ob- 
Served its silver anniversary in Zion 
Church, Rochester, with the launching of 
a successful campaign for $19,000. 

As early as 1901, pastors and laymen 
had felt that a change of location was 
highly desirable. Most advocates of this 
Move seemed to favor New York City 
as the logical site for the Ministerium- 
wned institution. 
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Proposed Girls’ Dormitory 


By 1916, or 15 years after the initial 
suggestion, the synod was ready and will- 
ing to pass a resolution authorizing a 


campaign for $100,000 with which to pur- | 


chase property in down-state New York. 
Meanwhile, negotiations were afoot for 
acquisition of the Cunard estate atop 
Grymes Hill on Staten Island. Four 
buildings on 38 acres cost $63,000. Much 
of the remaining funds was used up in 
the additional purchase of the adjoining 
Jacob Vanderbilt estate of 15 acres. 


THE MOVE was a wise one! Not only 


did it result in material expansion, but it 
created a new enthusiasm for Wagner 
which was evidenced in greater alumni 


loyalty, larger activity on the part of the | 


trustees, and an awakened interest on 
the part of the church. 


Too, it brought Wagner College into — 
‘the cultural atmosphere of New York 


City. With a growing student body, 


largely from Staten Island and the met- ‘s 


ropolitan area, the original gymnasium 
type of curriculum was abandoned for 
the familiar four-year college course of 
instruction. 

The liberal aid which had attracted 
many pre-ministerial students was con- 
tinued. Without lessening Christian em- 
phases, Wagner subjects and courses were 
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Proposed Gymnasium , 


broadened so as to appeal to even greater 
numbers of students. Women, enrolled 
at Wagner for the first time in 1933, 
made up 25 per cent of the student body 
by 1943, now constitute nearly a third 
of Wagner students. 

Almost 40 per cent of the students are 
Lutherans. Fifty-four are pre-ministerial 
students, four are student deaconesses, 
three others are preparing for full-time 
service in the church. 


WAGNER ALUMNI—1,200 living—have 
contributed immeasurably to the welfare 
of their respective communities. Nearly 
340 are in the United Lutheran Church 
as ministers, 172 are nurses, 62 are 
physicians, surgeons, or dentists. There 
are 28 on such faculties as Muhlenberg 
and Roanoke colleges, and universities 
of Columbia, Missouri, Maryland, West 
Virginia as well as Mary Baldwin, West- 
minster, and Denver. 

In the United Lutheran Church, Wag- 
nerians include Dr. Theodore Tappert, 
professor of church history at Philadel- 
phia Seminary . . . Henry Endress, sec- 
retary of stewardship for the ULC... 
The Rev. Carl Koppenhaver, editor of 
the ULPH bulletin service and director 
of the ULC’s News Service. Dr. Ernest 
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Bachmann, of the class of *89, was pasto 
of the Philadelphia Motherhouse fo 


many years. The Rey. John Futchs, for 


mer president of the Rocky Mountai 
Synod, is a graduate of Wagner. 

In addition, four Wagner alumni hay 
been in Europe in the postwar period i 
the service of Lutheran World Reliel 
Three are missionaries of the Unite 
Lutheran Church in India, another 1 
Hawaii. Still another is a medical mis 
sionary to Egypt. 

Dr. Frederick Reissig, executive secre 
tary of the Washington (D. C.) Counce 
of Churches, was graduated from Wagne 
in 1914. Harold Hammond, class © 
1942, is now administrative assistant fo 
Long Island University’s evening sessior 
A classmate of his, Jason Horn, holds a 
important post with the U.S. State Depar 
ment in Hawaii. 

Two graduates in the class of ’34— 
Joseph) Monge and Edwin Smith—ar» 
respectively, treasurer of the Canadiz» 
International Paper Company and cor 
troller for the Richard Hudnut Corp. 


WAGNER COLLEGE has a full-time chay 
lain for students. He is the Rev. Pa» 
John Kirsch, who directs an extensiy, 
program of counseling, Student Christie 
Association, and chapel services. Uniqu. 
on the Staten Island campus are a nury 
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yer of “cell groups” composed of students 
vho gather for 15 minutes each evening 
or planned Bible reading. These cells 
lave proved beneficial to both partic- 
pants and the campus in their influence 
or Christian character and morality. 

A second outstanding service at Wag- 
ier is the guidance program directed by 
Jr. John Crawford, psychologist. Here, 
I] students are encouraged to become as 
aturally self-directing and self-reliant as 
ossible. No coaxing, bossing or pseudo- 
uidance methods are used—each student 
; urged to do all he can for himself. 

During freshmen orientation courses, 
tudents are given opportunity to counsel 
ith Dr. Crawford on their choice of 
fe work. Extensive group and _ indi- 
idual testing is done to make certain stu- 
ents understand their natural talents, to 
etter choose a field of service. The whole 
uidance program is correlated closely 
ith the medical department, the chap- 
iin’s office as well as with other admin- 
trative officers. 

Still another aspect of Wagner’s Chris- 
an atmosphere is the religion and phi- 
sophy department, headed by Dr. Viljo 
.. Nikander, who with associate pro- 
sssors, is now integrating a new course, 
Religion and Life,” into the Wagner 
urriculum. This study is designed to 
now students that religion is not a mys- 
cal abstraction but a thoroughly prac- 
cable driving power in modern living. 


WAGNER’S GREATEST need is a new 
irls’ dormitory. Today, the college is 
ming away young people because of 
ie lack of dormitory space.. In fact, 
ere are no buildings on the campus 
hich are being used as girls’ dorms that 


rom Cunard Hall atop Grymes Hill, Wagner 
udents have a commanding view of New York 
ity's busy harbor, can watch ocean liners enter 
nd leave the Narrows 
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were erected specifically for that purpose. 

Although Wagner wants to raise that 
40 per cent Lutheran population even 
higher, it can’t until it. gets more dorm 
space for out-of-town students. Many of 
the present student body live off-campus. 
Although this has proved satisfactory, 
it is not ideal. 

A new girls’ dorm will cost $400,000, 
according to estimates. Through the 
United Lutheran Church’s Christian 
Higher Education Year appeal, Wagner 
will receive $350,000, all of it raised 
among New York Synod congregations. 


WAGNER’S PRESIDENT Walter Con- 
suelo Langsam said recently, “At Wag- 
ner, we aim at the development of young 
men and women who have learned how 
to think, to withhold judgment and opin- 
ions on any subject until they have in- 
vestigated the underlying facts, and to 
reflect Christian convictions in their 
everyday living. To fulfill these aims, we 
place emphasis on the importance of 
small classes and individual attention to 
each student.” 

Commenting on CHEY, Dr. Langsam 
added, “There is nothing sadder in the 
world than for a college president to have 
to say ‘our equipment is weak, but we 
give you good Christian atmosphere.’ We 
want to be able to say ‘we give our stu- 
dents as good an education as any college 
of our size and in addition we give four 
years of study in a Christian atmosphere.” 


SICK PEOPLE CAN HAVE FAITH 


: . By JOYCE VERNON DRAKE 


A bed of pain is capable of teaching much 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS people who are 
living lives of inactivity because of 

physical limitations. Some have been 
told to  just-slow-up-and-take-it-easy. 
Some must have complete rest in bed. 
Some—a smaller company—have heard 
that, for them, this earthly life is almost 
over.’ 

Persons classified in one of these 
groups are in a fellowship of those whose 
outlook and love of life are very keen, but 
who have had to adapt themselves to a 
strange and unwelcome situation. At first 
most people are depressed and confused, 
but, as time goes on, almost invariably 
make valiant adjustments. 

During years of making sick-calls with 
my minister husband, I have been in- 
spired and my own faith renewed by the 
heroism and fortitude of those whom we 
had sought to comfort. Instead of us giv- 
ing ministry to them, they, with their 
sure faith, often have ministered to us. 


FROM THESE I WOULD bring to other 
sufferers some instances of , outstanding 
trust and acceptance. 

One young man whose life expectancy 
was said to be six months, was concerned, 
outwardly, only with shielding his family 
from the grief and anxiety which he knew 
they were feeling. As long as he re- 
mained at home his room was a gathering 
place for the family. He seemed as in- 
terested as ever in the great things of life 

‘and, with a humorous outlook, helped 
those who nursed him during many trying 
hours. 

“Isn’t that a strain on him?” his mother 
was asked. With great insight she re- 
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plied, “Possibly. But not as much as be 
coming sunk in self-pity.” And the gratify 
ing result, in this case, is that the youn; 
man still lives a useful though secludec 
life. 

A mother whose daughter was post 
poning her wedding because of the threat 
ening illness of the mother, firmly insistec 
that the marriage should take place a 


“scheduled. Between rest periods in bed 


the mother was chief counselor and em 
tered joyously into all plans. On the da 
of the wedding she was a gracious ane 
smiling hostess. In the dark days the 
followed, the thoughts of the entire famil) 
were lifted as they remembered the self 
lessness of that mother. 


No ONE EXPECTS a person who is ill t) 
assume a superficial cheerfulness, or t: 
become overnight an angel of light. Ce 
tainly there will be moments of despa i 
and rebellion. But the courage which ~ 
shown gives the measure of the inmos 
soul. 

Many times, as we have visited a bee 
ridden patient, we have marveled at th 
little slips of paper clasped in a hand, «| 
under a pillow, or lying on a bedsi¢ 
table. Little slips of paper bearing a fe 
scribbled words which bring comfo 
when the eyes can no longer see or the liv) 
speak: 

In peace will I lay me down and slee”’ 

for Thou, alone, O Lord, makest mt 

to dwell in safety. 

I can do all things through Christ wh 

strengtheneth me. 

Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace) 

whose mind is stayed on Thee. 
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- Or sometimes we find a Bible on the 
bed, opened at a significant passage: 
Like as a father pitieth his children, 
even so is the Lord merciful to them 
that fear Him. 
He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High, shall abide under .the 
shadow of the Almighty. 
For He shall give His angels charge 
over thee, to keep thee in all thy ways. 
They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
lest thou dash thy foot against a stone. 


ALL OF THESE WORDS are bulwarks of 
the spirit to the one who is ill, and elo- 
quent witness of the power of faith to 
those who behold. 

In spite of all that brave endurance 
brings, there are moments of overwhelm- 
ing pain and unrest. An aged saint told 
us that in such an hour he brought be- 


on 


fore his mind all the promises of God, 
named them over one by one, and sa- 
vored the authority and assurance in 
each. 


A SICK ROOM is not a place of defeat, 
weakness, death. Over and over we have 
seen victory, strength, and life. Even if 
the close of earthly life seems inevitable, 
just over the threshold is a new experi- 
ence which shall exceed, in achievement 
and opportunity, any experience that has 
gone*before. “Eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, neither hath it entered into the 
heart of man, the things that God hath 
prepared for them that love Him.” 

So from beds of pain and couches of 
inactivity there come the voices of a mul- 
titude of them that were sick, who have 
become conquerors and prepared them- 
selves for a new life. 


“WHICH IS more important,” persisted Moses, drawing his brows to- 
gether until they formed one continuous line, “not to commit the 42 sins 
or to buy yourself a beautiful papyrus roll saying you haven’t committed 


them? What I mean is—” 


He stopped suddenly at sight of the old man’s face, its eyes burning 
so brightly that it seemed as if the thin, yellowed papyrus of its flesh 
would kindle from them and be consumed. 

“Don’t!” wheezed the voice. “Take the path as it comes to you, my 
son, and look not in envy toward him who walks above you nor in 
tenderness toward him who walks below. Happiness lies not in under- 


standing but in accepting. 
young, and I know.” 


I used to ask questions too, when I was 


—DorotHy CLARKE WILSON in Prince of Egypt 


THE LETHARGY of human kind is so great that people rarely exert 

j themselves sufficiently to draw upon all their resources unless they have 
to. William James says. that men use only one-fourth of their powers, 

leaving three-fourths untapped except in times of crisis. I have verified 

in my own experiences all that William James has said and can add this 
observation besides: When it comes to spiritual powers the average man 

rarely uses even 10 per cent and then only in times of trouble. That is 

one of the reasons—indeed, the only reason as far as I can see—that 


God permits trouble to come into the world. 


“Trouble,” I wrote in 


The Soul's Sincere Desire, “is the most valuable thing that can come to 
you next to God himself, provided it turns you to God.” 
—GLENN CLARK in A Man’s Reach 
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KNOW THE BIBLE .. STUDIES IN THE BOOK OF EXODUS .. BY E. E. FLACK 


+ 


Israe! Starts Its Trek 


This week read Exodus 12:37—13:22 


WORLD HISTORY contains many ac- 
counts of mass migrations but no other 
is more meaningful than the story of the 
departure of the Israelites from Egypt 
and their settlement in Canaan. The ef- 
fect not only on later generations of He- 
. brews but also on many other peoples is 
inestimable. 

According to Exodus 12:37, the Israel- 
ites started their memorable trek from 
Rameses (see 1:11), or Tanis, journey- 
ing to Succoth (meaning “booths”’) , prob- 
ably Tell el-Maskhutah or Pithom, as 
some scholars suggest. There they paused 
for instructions by Moses. The first stage 
of the journey was doubtless about 10 
miles. 


THE NUMBER OF MEN who left Egypt. 


is estimated at “six hundred thousand... 
besides children.” This would involve a 
population of about two million. The 
number seems rather large for the length 
of time Israel was in the land. Doubtless 
the figure is a general estimate and not a 
scientific census, although it coincides 
with the record of Numbers 11:21. 

“A mixed multitude” (verse 38), in- 
volving not only Israelites but also other 
Semites and some Egyptians who had in- 
termarried with the Hebrews, joined in 
the great trek, taking along their flocks 
and herds. It was a colossal caravan that 
wound its way along the road. 

The duration of Israel’s sojourn in 
Egypt is given as 430 years (verse 40). 
It is difficult to determine the exact period 
covered, whether from the time of Abra- 

ham or the actual entrance of Jacob and 
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his sons into Egypt. The Septuagint (thw 
Greek version) adds: “and in the land o 
Canaan,” apparently including the migra: 
tion of Abraham (see Gen. 12:4). Thi) 
would reduce the period of actual oc 
cupation of the land to about half thy 
time. 

In Galatians 3:17 the Apostle Pau 
follows the suggestion of the Septuagin® 
The original prophecy indicates that thy 
“shall afflict them four hur) 
dred years .-. .” (Genesis 15713-16) 
Evidently the figures given are roun 
numbers. The important fact is that “Je 
hovah did bring the children of Israc 
out of the land of Feypt by their host¢ 
(verse 51). 


AMONG THE RESTRICTIONS of the pas: 
over ordinance is the exclusion of alien) 
settlers, and hired servants from particip» 
tion in it (43-45). Such persons we. 
not properly a part of the religious cors 
munity of Israel. However, a strang» 
who casts his lot with the Hebrews ar: 
who with his sons submits to circumcisi¢ 
may share in its benefits (verse 48). 

A family festival, the passover must 1 
celebrated in the home and no part of t} 
sacrificial lamb may be removed fre» 
the house. The further  injuncticy 
“neither shall ye break a bone thereo® 
since that would sever the life principle 
well as revive heathen practices, has 
strange reference to Christ, not a boy 
of whom should be broken (Psalm 34:27 
John 19:36). This is a fine point in t 
prophetic character of the passover. 

The reference to “all the congregatii 
of Israel,” as obligated to observe ti 
passover, suggests that the Hebrews we 
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ready organized into a religious com- 
‘munity or church. This Old Testament 
‘church, which gradually acquired a sense 
of its calling, a ministry, and forms of 
worship, was the forerunner of the New 
‘Testament fellowship. 

| Included among the provisions of the 
)passover is the law of the first-born (13: 
i, 2). “It is mine,” says Jehovah. While 
'the first-born of Egypt fell in the plague, 
Israel’s first-born are spared. Hence the 
‘Hebrews owe their very lives to Jehovah. 
In recognition of his mercy they are to 
Tegard their first-born of both man and 
|beast as belonging to Jehovah. 


THE POINT IN Exopus is the observance 
of Jehovah’s deliverance of his people 
(verse 14). It is “by strength of hand” 
‘that he brought Israel out of bondage. 
/His great mercy must never cease to be 
}remembered by proper keeping of the 
ipassover and the feast of unleavened 
‘bread. 
| What God has wrought is so great that 
jit calls for supreme sacrifice, the giving 
jto God of all the first-born. But God 
Vhimself gave in the fulness of time his 
jonly begotten Son. 
| As a reminder of Jehovah’s deliverance 
Vsraelites are to wear a sign on their hands 
and “frontlets” between their eyes (see 
Deuteronomy 6:8; 11:18). These badges, 
ritual marks, or amulets, later became the 
phylacteries which Pharisees loved to 
‘make broad (see Matthew 23:5). The 
original idea was a mark of loyalty to 
| Jehovah. 


| 


| FoLLowING THE INSTRUCTIONS con- 
‘cerning the passover, the feast of un- 
| leavened bread, and the law of the first- 
; born, the accounts of which are definitely 
‘not in sequence but are assembled from 
1 Various sources, the narrative returns 


gagain to the great trek on which the 
Israelites have launched (17-22). The 
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first stage of their journey has already 
been noted as passing from Rameses to 
Succoth (12:37). A direct route to 
Canaan lay before them, “by way of the 
land of the Philistines” (verse 17). But 
this is not the route taken, since it would 
involve facing fortresses and possible 
attack. 

In moving camp Moses “took the bones 
of Joseph with him” (verse 19). This 
was in accordance with the oath taken 
by the forefather in confidence of deliver- 
ance: \(Genesis» 50:25;" Heb: 11-22) 
Moses’ demonstration of his fidelity to his 
charge must have made a deep impres- 
sion on Israel. 

The Israelites then “took their journey 
from Succoth, and encamped in Etham 
...” (verse 20). The place has not been 
definitely identified. It may have been in 
the region of Pithom. With large flocks 
and herds, travel from place to place was 
necessarily slow. 


ON THEIR MARCH the Hebrews were 
assured of God’s presence by the pillar | 
of cloud by day and fire by night (verse 
21). In ancient times it was customary 
for caravans and armies in travel to use 
smoke signals and fire flames for guid- 
ance and communication. Alexander’s 
army, for example, was led by a brazier of 
burning coals. The reference, however, 
is clearly to the presence and guidance 
of God, 

In some accounts the pillar precedes 
the Israelites (14:9; Numbers 14:14); 
in others, the cloud descends and remains 
at the entrance of the tabernacle while 
Jehovah speaks to Moses out of the cloud 
(Exodus 33:9; Deuteronomy 31:15); in 
still others, it hovers over the tabernacle 
until the camp is evacuated and moved 
(Exodus 40:34-38). What an imposing 
symbol of the presence, guidance, pro- 
tection, and revelation of God! 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Lay liturgist 

QuEsTIon: Can you tell me whether there 
is any rule in the United Lutheran Church 
which states that the Vespers or Matins serv- 
ices may be conducted only by ordained min- 
isters? Is it permissible for laymen to lead 
such forms or parts of these services in con- 
nection with devotional meetings other than 
regular church services? 


Repvy: It is permissible for a lay per- 
son—man or woman—to conduct a serv- 
ice of public worship, including Matins 
or Vespers. There is no rule against it 


and there is no reason why there should , 


be. It is done from time to time, espe- 
cially during vacation times and when no 
pastor is available. Many seminary stu- 
dents assist pastors, conducting the serv- 
ice or preaching, and students frequently 
conduct services alone long before their 
ordination. Until they are ordained or li- 
censed they remain lay people. 


Impoliteness 

QuEsTION: Bill is a wild 11-year-old. It 
seems that he will never learn to treat people 
in a decent way. The other children are no 
angels, but they do better than this redhead. 
His schoolteacher complains about his dis- 
courtesy to everyone. He performs the same 
way at home—he must have gotten it from 
his father, for he is pretty much the same 
way. Bill hardly ever thanks anyone for 
anything, nor does he excuse himself when 
he walks in front of anyone or inconven- 
iences anyone. He just boldly takes every- 
thing for granted. 


REPLY: Politeness and courtesy are 
caught. In this area, as in a number of 
others, contagion and imitation are more 
potent than instruction and talking. 

I infer from your statements that you 
elders have not created the right sort of 
home atmosphere nor provided whole- 
some examples. The two of you had bet- 
ter sit down together and talk this over 
very seriously—it is not too late to undo 
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your failure. Admit to yourselves. the 
you have fallen short, and recognize the 
politeness is acquired in the home. 

Then determine to make courtesy t 
one another, and the children, a majo 
project from now on. Let your respec 
for personality in general and your mw 
tual devotion be expressed in exemplar 
social behavior. When well establishe 
in these new ways, you may occasional) 
say something to the boy—and to all th 
youngsters—about their behavior, bv 
don’t harp on it. When there takes plac 
some pronounced breach of good bi. 
havior or politeness, call it to attentioy 
preferably in question form—‘“Do yo 
think that was nice?” Beware of to 
much talk. Praise each one freely for th 
desired sort of behavior and words. 


16-year-old driver? 

QUESTION: Tom has just turned 16, ar 
he now thinks he should have the car to 
out alone, and to take other boys and gir 
out. I think he’s too young and irresponsib) 
for such ventures. He argues violently f» 
his viewpoint and thinks I am cruel in 1 
fusing him. 


RepLy: Some parents find it difficr 
to realize that their youngsters grow vs 
And for them it is a painful experience - 
allow a boy or girl to take a car out alor 
There are dangers involved, to be sus 
but we cannot treat young people as lit. 
children. 

If we have done a good job of guidi 
our children in attitudes, principles, a 
practices through the years, we may, a 
rule, depend on their conscience and go’ 
judgment to determine their daily | 
havior. It would be well to have a hee 
to-heart talk with Tom, but let it be sy ! 
pathetic and calm, but to the point. 

In some families such problems ¢ 
brought up in the family council, and « 
cisions are arrived at in a democratic w 

—EARL S, RUDISIL } 
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| Collected Sermons 
The Best of John A. Hutton. Edited by Edgar 
Dewitt Jones. Harper. 176 pages. $2. 

- Not too often does a great preacher stand 
- out above his fellows to such an extent that 
“his name commands universal interest. 
Robertson, Jowett, MacLaren, Gossip com- 
| prise a goodly company, but to the list 
| should be added John A. Hutton. 

This volume is one of a small series given 
over to the selection of the best sermons of 
| noted preachers. Dr. Edgar Dewitt Jones 
has selected 31 of the best of Hutton’s. The 
‘result is an interesting volume, profitable for 
study. 
4 Dr. Hutton was the successor of John 
Henry Jowett at Westminster Chapel, Lon- 
don. In addition to his ministry there, he 
was the editor of The British Weekly. He 

died in 1947, at the age of 79. 

Hutton’s sermons are biblical and ex- 
( pository, with exegesis and interpretation of 
i! a high order. They are frequently from the 
| Old Testament, though by no means should 
‘it be construed that he slights the New. 
They appeal to one who enjoys new out- 
looks upon old situations. The originality 
and clarity of presentation are marked 
“throughout the series. There are a swift 
“sweep of beautiful language, high intellectual 
‘concepts and definite, consistent aim in all 
his presentations. 

Hutton is a master of the Word, a Christ- 
ii) Ological preacher of the first water, a timely, 

Modern contributor to the English-speaking 
jij Pulpit. Henry J. PFLUM 
j Allentown, Pa. 


Romans for Everybody 
‘| The Great Redemption. By Chester Warren 
“Quimby. Macmillan: 213 pages. $2.50. 

The author clearly states his purpose in 
') writing this study of the Epistle to the Ro- 
Mans: “To clarify the author’s main ideas, 
explaining, illustrating and applying them 
4 With example, parallels, illustrations and 
| €ven homiletical exhortations to the pres- 
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ent-day ‘common reader.’” This purpose 
is not merely stated but achieved by Dr. 
Quimby, who has had wide experience as a 
college teacher of Bible. 

It would be easy to become enthusiastic 
about this book. It rests on a good base of 
scholarship. It is eminently readable as to 
style. It makes this greatest of Pauline epis- 
tles “come to life.” 

Yet a Lutheran finds himself making nu- 
merous question marks in the margins. For 
example, the discussion of Christ’s expected 
return comes far short of the teaching of 
the New Testament. His emotional, and 
sometimes violent rejection of denomina- 
tional and creedal differences seems shallow 
and unfair. Surely a solution is not that easy. 

The treatment of the early chapters of 
Romans is most satisfactory, even in the 
brief section on “the righteousness of God.” 
Chapter 7:7-25 is, in traditional Arminian 
fashion, applied to Paul’s pre-Christian ex- 
perience. 

A valuable book for the critical reader 
who has enough knowledge to read discrim- 
inatingly. JOHN SCHMIDT 

Toledo, Ohio 


What to Do about Power 


Lust for By Joseph Haroutunian. 
Scribner. 174 pages. $3. 

Is the misuse of power the chief social 
problem of our time? The author, born in 
Turkey, educated at Columbia and Union, 
and a professor at McCormick Seminary, 
says “yes.” : 

There is a natural love of power for a 
good end. There is also a natural lust for 
power which makes the exercise of power 
an end in itself. The love of power for good 
is transformed into lust for power, for itself 
and for evil. In the author’s words, “The 
purpose of this book is to examine this 
transformation and thus to open the way for 
a more authentic knowledge of man and his 
ways.” 

Lust for power is generated by man’s 


Power. 
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despair with his destiny, by the “power of 
death” and the anxious guilt which prevail 
in human existence. In the last chapter, 
which is the best, Christian faith and culture 
are presented as a double antidote to lust 
and as the conditions of a life at once nat- 
ural and good. 

This is a book for the philosopher and 
man of scholarly tastes. It could not have 
been written without the labors of many a 
giant in the realm of thought. Dr. Horou- 
tunian’s sources include the works of Pascal, 
Thorstein Veblen, Karen Horney, Dostoev- 
ski, Herman Melville, Plato’s Socrates and 
the writers of the Bible. 

._ The busy parish pastor will spend little 


time with this book. Readers who find op- , 


portunity for study and meditation will find 
it rewarding. T. BENTON PEERY 
Wichita, Kan. 


Background on the South 

Killers of the Dream. By Lillian Smith. Nor- 
ton. 256 pages. $3. 

Lillian Smith describes accurately her 
Killers of the Dream in these words: “It 
has been a long, sorrowful story of failure 
and frustration and anxiety . . . made of 
pages out of history and memories out of 
childhood.” It is a tale with the theme, 
“Sin, sex, and segregation.” As a _ native 
Southerner and a resident of Clayton, Geor- 
gia, for the past 30 years, she attempts to 
answer the question: “Why has the white 
man dreamed so fabulous a dream of free- 
dom and human dignity and again and again 
tried to kill his own dream?” 

In the foreword, Lillian Smith confesses 
that in recent years she has listened closely 
to men like Freud. Killers of the Dream is 
accordingly a Freudian interpretation of the 
Southern racial problem. The reader is told 
over and over that the Southerner has a 
split mind, heart, and soul. She claims the 
conscience is split into the “acceptable and 
unacceptable, what is done and what isn’t, 
into pure and impure, Madonna and whore, 
mother and nurse, wife and prostitute, white 
conscience and colored pleasures, marriage 
and lust, right and wrong, belief and act, 
and segregation and brotherhood.” Accord- 
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ing to the author, the South has a case ¢ 
schizophrenia. Yet she does not know how t 
put her divided South together again. 

Since this is so, the book is one of fru: 
tration. Her book tries to find the answe 
to the question, but near the end she admit: 
“Tt do not know the answers to these spew 
ulations, but I think we need to know. 
There is a constant conflict between th 
two worlds of conscience and custom, b 
tween Christianity and Southern traditio 
She does not see religion as the answer, f 
she seems content to place the church on tt 
balcony of life, apart from the struggles av 
battles. She does not mention education | 3 
legislation as possible answers. 

Under the influence of Freud, she plac| 
exaggerated emphasis upon sex. It is se 
evident that this is too easy an explanati: 
for interracial sexual relations, segregatic; 
and prejudice. - 

There is some good in everything, and t 
reader can find some positive elements in 
book like this. Lillign Smith is not writi 
of the South of today but of her childhoc 
She admits the South has changed and 
changing. The walls between the races © 
beginning to fall. Great progress is be 
made in Negro housing, health, educatic 
and human rights. Her book reveals tl 
the South is gaining a consciousness of © 
concerning its racial injustices. Heretofr 
the Negro was considered an object 
philanthropy, but now the Christian cx 
science is stabbed with the idea that pi 
udice, hatred, and injustice are sin. This 
the hope of a better and brighter Southlav 

Discounting the exaggerated portrayal 
the South, it is a good book to give the ¢ 
toms, mores, and the historical, econom 
and social background of the South. I w 
I had read this book 11 years ago whey 
came to minister below the Mason and Di © 
line. I would have learned what it te 
years to find out about the customs © 
feelings of Southern whites toward the «© 
ored. For this background the. book cam 
recommended to newcomers to the Sov 
land. JOHN R. BROKHOF’! 

Atlanta, Ga. 


The Luth 


‘LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 


| Missouri isn't Fundamentalist 
‘Sir: 
_ It was indeed very kind of you to suggest 


to your remarks concerning Missouri’s al- 
leged fundamentalism. I deeply deplore that 
“our emphasis on the absolute inerrancy of 
| the Scriptures in all its parts has frequently 
been viewed as a naive literalism, which ul- 
-timately will lead to theological sterility 
and scientific obscurantism. There is no 
“room in Missouri’s churches and seminaries 
r any type of fundamentalism which dis- 
) sects the Bible into isolated facts and seeks 
‘to find in it a catalogue of dogmatical, eth- 
ical, or scientific “do’s” and “dont’s.” 

It was, and still is, our deep concern to 
{ maintain the inerrancy of the Scriptures in 
') the face of liberalism which denies the divine 
4 character of the Bible in whole or in part 
} and which reduces the Bible to a merely 
‘human book. You, on the other hand, are 
} opposed to any static view of the Bible, and 
i) are therefore concerned to maintain the 
| dynamics of Scripture. However, neither of 
I these concerns dares lead to a one-sided em- 
¥ phasis which will undermine the great Lu- 
'theran principle of Sola Scriptura. 

If this principle means anything, it means 
) that a Lutheran must maintain with equal 
i) emphasis both the dynamics and the iner- 
‘}rancy of the Scriptures. It was Luthey’s 
i) twofold axiom that the theologian (and that 
| i cludes every Christian) must seek nothing 
@ but Christ in the Scriptures, and that he i 
i) the best theologian who finds Christ every- 


4 Where _in the Scriptures. A one-sided _em- 


asis on the inerrancy of the Scriptures 
j May, an usually does, lead to a cold objec- 
ism premised on_a nical dictation 

theory of inspiration. On the other hand, 
nm undue overemphasis of the dynamic, ex- 
ntial, functional approach to the Bible 

May result in an enthusiastic subjectivism, 
7 in which each reader determines what for 


him in the Bible is relevant and inspired. 
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at I send some brief comments in regard 


There is an integral interrelation between 
the inerrancy and the dynamics of Scrivture. 
As I read the Bible or hear its message pro- 
claimed, the Holy Spirit brings me to re- 
alize the need of the divine redemption pre- 
pared in Christ and creates the faith which 
takes hold of Him as my divine-human Re- 
deemer. And this Christo-centric faith ac- 
cepts also the inerrancy of the Bible, for 
when. our divine -Lord stated emphatically 
“Scripture cannot be broken” (John 10:34, 
35),’He referred to the entire Old Testa- 
ment, more specifically to a seemingly ir- 
relevant fact (Psalm 82:6). Furthermore, 
Christ’s prophetic office is a guarantee that 
Christ spoke in and through the prophets 
of the Old Testament (I Peter 1:10). There- 
fore I believe that everything written by the 
holy men of God is truly “Christ-breathed,” 
Christ-inspired, and profitable for salvation. 

This does not place the Christian into a 
strait-jacket of scientific ideas which have 
long ago been discarded. In the first place, 
what assurance have we that the current 
world view may not be declared outmoded 
very shortly? And secondly, have we cor- 
rectly interpreted the scientific, historic, and 
geographic statements in the Scriptures? Is 
it not a fact that many pseudo-scientists 
have read into poetic and figurative lan- 
guage of the Scriptures things which the 
sacred writers never intended? The Chris- 
tian does not academically ex 
for scientific information, but will So search 
the Scriptures that he will find th 
and his salvation. - F. E. MAYER 


Dr. Mayer is professor of Systematic The- 
ology at the Concordia Seminary, St. Louis. 

He was requested by the editor of THE 
LUTHERAN to comment on the “Conclusion” 
of Jan. 25, As_Dr. Mayer indicates, there 
are two ideas regarding the inspiration of the 
Bible which are prevalent among Lutherans 
—'‘dynamic” inspiration and_“verbal’ _in- 
Spiration. 

The 16th century Lutheran confessions, 
which are accepted by all our churches, do 
not take a stand on this question. Some of 
us feel strongly that Luther himself taught 
“dynamic” inspiration. We are fearful that 
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the “verbal” inspiration doctrine will slide 
into fundamentalism. It is encouraging to 
have such a great scholar as Dr. Mayer as- 
sure us that there is no danger of this in the 
Missouri.Synod. Epiror. 


To Lutheran Editors 


Sir: 

It is unfortunate that Dr. Ruff attacked 
Dr. Walter Maier and the Lutheran Church 
—Missouri Synod (In Conclusion, Jan. 25) 
—for unqualified adherence to the Holy 
Scriptures as the inspired Word of God and 
for preaching this truth vigorously to all who 
will hear. 

If Dr. Maier were alive, Dr. Ruff would 
not have failed to receive a proper reply 
directly from the mouth of this man who 
consistently defended the authority of the 
Scriptures. .. . Dr. Maier proudly accepted 
the term “fundamentalist” if it referred to 
his belief in Jesus Christ and his confidence 
in the Scriptures as the inspired Word of 
God. 

Dr. Ruff has chosen to interpret the term 
“fundamentalist” in his own way and has 
proceeded to pin the label not only on Dr. 
Maier but on a whole church body of loyal 
Lutherans. The Lutheran Church—-Missouri 
Synod—does not claim to be “fundamental- 
ist” or anything else for that matter, but 
publicly acknowledges its sincere and com- 
plete devotion to the Scriptures as the iner- 
rant Word of God. 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod— 
is not alone among Lutherans in this devo- 
tion to the Scriptures. A great body of Lu- 
theran pastors and laymen in America, we 
are convinced, are agreed with us on this 
great principle, which Martin Luther ad- 
vanced so consistently throughout his life. 
It is a mattersof deep regret to us that Dr. 
Ruff, representing one Lutheran body in 
this country, has seen fit to call this tradi- 
tionally Lutheran and plainly Scriptural posi- 
tion “non-Lutheran” and “bad sense.” 

Oswa Lb C, J. HOFFMANN, Director, 
Department: of Public Relations 


This letter was not sent specifically to THE 
LUTHERAN but to other Lutheran periodicals 
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also. We print it willingly because we bw 
lieve in free speech and wish all responsib . 
people to have a right to be heard on que. 
tions of interest and importance. 

Tt is a useless and cruel thing to quarr 
with any man about his faith. However it 
a good thing if men can discuss their diffe 
ences of belief in a frank, impersonal manne 

The editor of THE LUTHERAN did not “« 
tack” Dr. Walter Maier. No word of di 
paragement of Dr. Maier’s great minist» 
was ever printed in this paper during ti 
years it was in progress. But in estimatin 
his influence one could not fail to notiv 
that, besides all the good he had done, | 
had tended to strengthen fundamentalism. 
Lutheran. Christians, standin rmly — 
their evangelical faith, must avoid the here 
of fundamentalism on one hand, and_f, 
heresy of modernism on_the other. In TV) 
LUTHERAN of Jan. 25 the editor quoted fre: 
a sermon by Dr. Maier last autumn whi 
was published under the title “You tt 
Should Be a Fundamentalist.’ There we 
some who were encouraged by such a s» 
mon to be “Bible believers” instead of Chr 
believers. It was against this danger ti 
the editor wished to warn. 


Tribute 
Sir: 

Has THE LUTHERAN space for the folle 
ing appraisal of Dr. Walter A. Maier by % 
Daniel Poling in the March Christian Hi 
ald? 

“When Dr. Walter A. Maier went off 
air to accept higher service, radio lost 
greatest Protestant voice. Without ever 
ing offensive, always scholarly, never ? 
than evangelical, his Protestant message 
as definitely timed and pointed as is 
Roman Catholic message of Msgr. Ful 
Sheen. 

“Other Protestant clergymen who bre» 
cast may be more eloquent and many 
more eVangelistic, but Walter A. Maier + 
the pre-eminent voice of Protestant f; 
and practice. We need now, and quic. 
his successor. 

“To Walter Maier—hail but not farewe 

Philadelphia HENRY Hope. 
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‘Tuition Up 
_ Muhlenberg College’s 
‘board of trustees has “with 
‘extreme reluctance” raised 
‘the tuition fee $35 a term, 
‘beginning this fall. 

In a letter distributed to 
‘all students and their par- 
jents, the board explained it 
had. studied all aspects of 
| college operation, that the 
‘budget committee had come 
‘to the conclusion that the 
‘budget could not be balanced 
without the increase. 

_ President Levering Tyson, 
elaborating on the tuition 
Tise, said it was necessitated 
“by the high costs of goods 
‘and services” required. 


Midland: Argues Well 


_ Seven midwestern colleges 
} and universities who com- 
‘peted with Midland College 
in a recent debate tourna- 
“ment realized they'd been up 
‘against stiff opposition. 

_ Four Midland teams en- 
‘tered the tourney; two of 


DPS PETERSON 
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them went through unde- 
feated. Eleven victories were 
racked up for a total of 13 
superior ratings. In the com- 
petition were Morningside, 
Kearney, Omaha University, 
Wayne, Peru, University of 
Nebraska, and Midland. 


Carthage DPS 

Clayton Peterson, Eau 
Claire (Wis.) Lutheran lay- 
man, former assistant to the 
personnel consultant of the 
University of Wisconsin, has 
been appointed Director of 
Public Services at Carthage 
College. 

A native of Ladysmith, 
Wis., Mr. Peterson is a grad- 
uate of the University of 
Wisconsin, where he was 
active (president) in the 
LSA and was an associate 
judge on the student court. 
After attending a religious 
radio workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in the 
summer of 1946, he was ap- 
pointed radio consultant for 
National Lutheran Council. 

In this latter capacity, he 
produced “March of Faith,” 
transcribed 15-minute radio 
program. At Carthage, he 
will.succeed Albert Walker, 
who is now director of Pub- 


‘lic Relations for Heidleberg 


College in Ohio. 


Central Half-Century 
When Dr. P. W. H. Fred- 


erick, Central Seminary’s 
professor of Systematic The- 
ology, completed a half cen- 
tury of service in the min- 
istry, friends and associates 
gave him special recognition. 

Presentation of a bound 


CAMPUS 


“DOCTOR FREDERICK 


... half a century 


book of congratulatory let- 
ters from friends and former 
students now scattered all 
over the United States and 
Canada highlighted a recep- 
tion in his honor. 

Dr. Frederick, a native 
Pennsylvanian, attended 
Washington and Jefferson 
College in his home town, 
received his seminary train- 
ing at Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago. After instructing at 
Chicago Seminary for four 
years, he was called to Pas- 
adena, Calif., for organiza- 
tion of a mission there. 

From “1911 “to Si he 
served as professor and dean 
of Pacific Seminary, also 
was president of the Pacific 
Synod for four years. In 731, 
he accepted appointment to 
Western Seminary faculty, 
was acting dean 1940-42. 

Dr. Frederick is chairman 
of the Commission on Ad- 
judication of the United Lu- 
theran Church in America. 
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PERSONS 
Cherub Choir 


THE LUuTHERAN’s_ black- 
and-white photograph below 
really doesn’t do justice to 
the members of First English 
Church’s (Mansfield, Ohio) 
Cherub Choir. 

“It would help,” writes 
Pastor Pastor Carveth Mit- 
chell, “if the picture were in 
color . . . their robes. are 
white with red ribbons.” 

The choir is composed of 
51 pre-school youngsters be- 
tween the ages of three and 
five. Only 41 got in the pic- 
ture, but full attendance 
‘sings for the congregation 
every three months, under 
the direction of the pastor’s 
wife, and Director of Music 
A. L. Derr. 

The Cherub Choir is one 
of eight such groups at First 
Church. Others include: 
male chorus, women’s chor- 
us, senior, youth, harmony, 
boys’ and melody choirs. 


Who's Boss? 


Two small frys, who call 


the parsonage of St. John’s 
Church, Columbia, Pa., 
home, were playing boat on 
their double-decker beds. To 
small boys’ imaginations, 
this structure makes a won- 
derful ship for an ocean 
voyage. 

Said one small fry to the 
other: “I’m the -boss of our 
boat!” 

“No,” was the 
“God’s the boss!” 

To which the aspiring sea 
captain replied, “No. He’s 
the boss of the world, but 
I'm the boss of our boat!” 


Capital Degree 

Dr. Paul C. Empie, execu- 
tive director of the National 
Lutheran Council, received 
the honorary degree of doc- 
tor of laws from Capital 
University at March 2 cere- 
monies at the ALC college 
in Columbus, Ohio. 

The degree was granted in 
recognition of his service to 
the National Lutheran Coun- 
cil, was presented during the 
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school’s Centennial Chart 
Day convocation. 


60-Day Visitor 

Frau Liselotte Nold, ¢ 
director of the Bavaris 
Service for Mothers (Ge 
many), is currently windi‘ 
up a 60-day visit to t! 
United States under spa 
sorship of the U.S. State Di 
partment. 

Although she has — be 
traveling under the auspic 
of the United Council 
Church Women, she visit 
many Lutheran wome 
groups following arrang 
ments made by Miss No: 
Diehl, WMS executive si 
retary. | 

Her greatest surprise ) 
America? “Seeing how bv? 
you all are! Everyone 
rushing around, but it’s r 
an aimless rushing 
you're busy doing someth™ 
every minute. We don’t we 
so fast or hard in Germa*® 
Perhaps that’s the secret 
your success!” 


amp Designer 

Norma Bloomquist, 
‘United Lutheran Church’s 
issionary to Liberia, has 
“now added stamp designing 
‘to her accomplishments. 

At the request of the Li- 
‘berian government, she de- 
igned three stamps—-a five- 
enter showing a hand hold- 
ing aloft an opened book 
with the coat of arms of Li- 
beria on the front cover, a 
25-center picturing an open 
book with a sun rising in 
‘the background, and an air- 
mail (25c) carrying the in- 
‘scription: Program of Adult 
| Literacy—Inaugurated Feb. 
'14, 1950. His Excellency, 
William V. S. Tubman, 

In Liberia since her com- 
Imissioning in July 1941, 
}Miss Bloomquist has been 
working as co-ordinator of a 
“Liberians Shall Read” proj- 
€ct started by Dr. Francis 
Laubach. Sketches of the 
Stamps have been on draw- 
ing boards since 1948. 


Original Air 

_ Wayne R. Bohrnstedt, as- 
Sistant professor of music at 
Bowling Green (Ohio) Uni- 
Versity and organist-choir di- 
tor for St. Mark’s Church 
n that community, received 
honorable mention in the 
Xichard Oppenheim Memo- 
jal contest among Ohio 
posers for his “Essay on 
an Original Air.” 
Composed while Mr. 
Bohrnstedt was attending 
immer school at the East- 
an School of Music in 
‘ochester, N. Y., the com- 


y the Canton (Ohio) Or- 
hestra this summer. 
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sition will be performed ‘ 


Briefly Speaking 


“Our church council had a meeting scheduled the 
other night,” writes a Lutheran layman, “at which 
discussion was planned on the urgent need for all-out 
efforts to advance the cause of Christianity, the need 
to let nothing stand in the way of making a strong 
Christian impact upon the community. I intended to 
send you a full report on our deliberations but, unfor- 
tunately, we had to postpone the discussion. Our 
meeting was called off because of inclement weather!” 


Before the National Lutheran Council moves into 
its new headquarters next September, a number of 
bronze plaques bearing the initials of the American 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
must be removed from the building. Some wag has 
suggested that, as an economy measure, the last 
letter be dropped from ASPCA and three others 
added to make it ASPCNLC—American Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to the NLC. 


Perhaps it was the recent emphasis on the A and 
H-bombs that caused a Dayton church secretary to 
type into the church bulletin “Hymn—‘There’s a 
Bomb in Gilead.” By the time the mimeographed 
folder had reached the congregation on Sunday 
morning, someone had carefully scratched out the 
word “bomb,” pencilled in “balm.” 

Two items worth repeating from a recent issue 
of "Fenner Facts,’ parish publication of Fenner 
Memorial Church, Louisville, Ky.—''The world needs 
less of A-bombs and H-bombs and more of the balm 
of brotherhood," and "We give our children to the 
future; through CHEY we give a future to our 
children!" 

A ULC pastor recently wrote Henry Endress, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship: “One of my laymen marked his 
pledge card ‘Tithing is my eventual goal!’ He is 87 
years old!” 

There are four Northwest Synod congregations 
which contribute at least $1,000 a MONTH for 
benevolence—Trinity Church, Appleton, Wis.; 
Salem Church, and Holy Trinity Church, Minne- 
apolis; and Redeemer Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Members of Redeemer contribute $1,500 a month; 
Holy Trinity's benevolence averages $1,750 every 
30 days! 


— IN THE CHURCHES 


MIDWEST S°¥-N-O:D 
Tabitha Dedicates New Building 


OVER A THOUSAND Lutherans from Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Iowa attended the ded- 
ication of the new $430,000 building at 
Tabitha Home, Lincoln, recently. 

Dr. O. W. Ebright, superintendent of the 
Home, received the keys from the contractor 
(see cut above). Dr. Harvey D. Hoover, of 
Gettysburg Seminary’s faculty (center) was 
principal speaker. 

About six months before the time for the 
dedication, Dr. Ebright sent out the infor- 
mation that about $80,000 was still needed 
in order to keep Tabitha from borrowing 
money for the new building. As always, the 
people responded with their gifts. Today, 
with the assured bequests which will be re- 
ceived very soon, there remains only about 
$6,000 yet unpaid on the total cost of 
$430,000. 

On Feb. 1 Dr. Ebright left Tabitha Home 
to accept a call to Zion Church at Medford, 
Ore. The Board of Trustees has requested 
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Dr. Martin Koolen, of Lincoln, to be t! 
acting superintendent, until a successor 
Dr. Ebright is found. LORIN J. WOL! 


MISSISSIPPI | 
Wolff Named Acting Synod Presidey 


WITH THE RESIGNATION of the Rev. | 
Belk Leonard as president of the Mississip: 
Synod (to accept a call to the Kimber’ 
parish in Rural Retreat, Virginia), the « 
ecutive committee of synod has appoint) 
the Rev. H. A. Wolff, of Grace Chure 
Laurel, as acting president. 

EVEN THOUGH the Mississippi Synod fail 
to meet its 1949 benevolent quotas for 1 
first time in 10 years, the three congrey 
tions of the Burns parish and Trin 
Church, Jackson, paid up current ee 
nevolent accounts in full. 

All churches in the Burns parish have be 
improved during the year: electric light) 
has been installed in Bethlehem, carp 
have been placed in Providence, Lut) 
Chapel has been repaired and painted, 
new heating systems have been installed. 

UNDER THE IMPETUS of its new chu» 
structure, members of Trinity Church, Jay 
son, had a 20 per cent greater average 
tendance each Sunday in January than 
resident baptized membership. Six hund! 
fifty-five visitors from 11 different denomi 
tions and from 18 different states and 
District of Columbia have registered in 
guest books during the two months that se 
ices have been held in the new church. O} 
half of the congregation’s CHEY quota 
been sent to the treasurer of synod. . 

H. BRENT SCHAEF?® 


NE Way OER 
Optimism Over CHEY Reporte 


New York City—All leaders of CH’ 
are optimistic about the outcome of 
campaign in and around New York C 
Unusually good attendance marked the op 
ing rallies in the area. 


The Luth»| 


On the programs were Synod President 
Frederick R. Knubel, Wagner College Pres- 
‘ident Walter C. Langsam, and CHEY Di- 
‘rector Eugene K. Strebel. 

_ The sound motion picture, The Difference, 
‘and the colored film on Wagner College, 
pine black and white picture of Hartwick 
College and slides on the Philadelphia Semi- 
“nary are being distributed. 

In appreciation of what the Brooklyn In- 
ner Mission Society had done in getting him 
' released from Ellis Island 15 months ago, 
Werner Kukk, DP from Estonia, gave the first 


__ ata recent rally. 
| Over 1,200 Protestants of Greater New 
‘York attended three meetings of the Bronx, 
‘Brooklyn, and Staten Island divisions of the 
| Protestant Council early last month. 
_ THe LuTHERAN Society of New York held 
‘its annual ladies’ night dinner at Hotel Astor 
with Judge James F. Henninger, Allentown, 
Pa., as speaker. : 
THE REV. JOSEPH W. FREASE, LLA execu- 
itive secretary, was speaker at the Brooklyn 
District’s missionary meeting Jan. 29. 
REDEEMER CHURCH, Yonkers, burned their 
Mortgage of long standing recently. At the 
Same time they observed the 40th anniver- 
sary of the erection of their church. 
'_Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH, Mt. Vernon, 
celebrated its 55th anniversary in February. 
McCatt LANHAM observed his 25th an- 
‘Miversary recently as organist of Grace-St. 
} Paul’s Church, Manhattan. 


Seats were not available when Paul Blan- 
shard recently spoke at St. Paul's Methodist 
Church, Brooklyn. There was no disturbance. 
"The Brooklyn Eagle" printed an ad about it, 
| but not a single New York paper carried a 
story about it. 

A LECTERN was dedicated at St. John’s 
Church, Brooklyn, in memory of Mr. Albert 
}Lohmann, superintendent of the Sunday 
School for 15 years. Dr. Paul C. White, 
"secretary of synod, spoke. 

| Sr. SrepHen’s Cuurcn, Brooklyn, marked 
) the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of the 
) Rev. Oliver W. Powers in January. Speakers 
| Were President F. R.. Knubel, Dr. Harry 
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- $35 in the society's $35,000 fund campaign | 


Hodges, Dr. H. T. Weiskotten, Dr. William 
G. Boomhower and the Rev. Leopold W. 
Bernhard. The congregation presented the 
pastor with a gift of money. It was also an- 
nounced that-for the first time in its 51 years 
the congregation had paid in full its appor- 
tionment and all other benevolences. The 
congregation adopted a $9,000 benevolence 
budget for 1950. OLIVER W. POWERS 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Tarheels Support Radio Broadcasts 


“Ir was a great day for CHEY” when six 
district Brotherhoods, meeting in that many 
different areas of synod, voted—2,000 
strong—to support the Lutheran Southern © 
Radio Committee in its broadcast over 97 
radio stations. The broadcast will go out 
over an Atlanta station under the offer made 
by the Protestant Radio Center and will 
cover two and a half million southern 
listeners. 

The date is set at April 16, and-it is hoped 
that ULCA President Fry will deliver the 
address. 

PRESENT for the Knubel-Miller lectures in 
Salisbury by Dr. Oscar W. Carlson were 
more than 200 from the North and South 
Carolina synods. 

GROUND-BREAKING for the new Black- 
welder Chapel, Kannapolis, was held re- 
cently. The $33,500 structure will stand on 
Highway 29-A on a lot adjacent to the par- 
sonage built two years ago, and dedicated 
Jan. 1. 

SALEM CHURCH, Salisbury, broke ground 
for its new $100,000 building Feb. 19. 

THE Rev. RuFus B. CUTHBERTSON was 
installed pastor of St. Andrew’s Church, 
New Berne, Feb, 12. 

THE Rev. JAMES K. Coss was installed 
pastor of Philadelphia Church, Granite Falls, 
Feb. 19. 

THE Rev. Curtis MooreveaAD has re- 
signed from Mt. Hebron, Hildebran, to be- 
come pastor of St. John’s, Hudson. 

THE Rev, CuHarLes A. PHILLIPS, who re- 
tired from the active ministry Jan. 1, is 
making his home in Hickory, Route 2. 
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a member. 


A network program of four broadcasts 
known as the National Radio Pulpit has been 
offered by the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany to Southern Lutherans. This offer is 
now in the hands of southern synodical pres- 
idents. 


Tue BoarD OF TrusTEEs of the Lutheran 
Children’s Home has established the “Dr. 
George W. McClanahan Memorial Fund” 
to the memory of one who served 22 years as 
C. A. PHILLIPS 


OHIO 
Springfield Hears Seminarians 


_ Dayton—First Church, Springfield, will 
hear Lenten weekday addresses by six can- 


didates for the ministry—four are members 


_ of the congregation—Robert Lingnell, Rich- 


ard Boye, Alan McNerney, Harvey Major, 
George Bush, and Harold Koch. The con- 
gregation has set as its 1950 membership 
goal 100 new members. 

First Cuurcu, Crestline, has sent a gift 
to St. Johns’ Church, Leesville, for church 
remodeling expense. Recently $200 was sent 
to the North Robinson congregation whose 
church building burned. 

First CuurcH, Dayton, proposed to re- 
decorate their large church auditorium and 
called in decorators and artists. Instead of 
new paint, they discovered that an elabo- 
rately frescoed ceiling, done 40 years ago 
when the church was built, could be cleaned 
up at a saving of $4,000. 

Detailed drawings for a $50,000 addition 
to the Lutheran Student Center at Ohio 
State University have been authorized . by 
the Luther Foundation. An allocation of 
$40,000 has been approved by the Student 
Service Division of the National Lutheran 
Council. 

AN ELECTRONIC SYSTEM for playing of 
chimes from the tower has been installed at 
First Church, Columbus. 

Forty-FouR homes of Zion Church, 
Reedsburg, are now receiving THE Lvu- 
THERAN. 

WITTENBERG WOMEN’S GUILD groups have 
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met in Lancaster, Bellefontaine, and She 
President Clarence C. Stoughton spoke. 
Fes. 20 Southern Conference pastors I 
a Pre-Lenten Retreat at Grace Church, V 
Carrollton. 
CENTRAL CONFERENCE pastors held a 
treat at St. Paul’s Church, Newark. 


ULCA and ALC pastors in the Colun 
area are meeting in a combined mor 
intersynodical group. A pre-Lenten ¢ 
munion service was held at Commu 


Church (ALC), Columbus. 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES in good stan 
who are members of Ohio Synod chur 
are eligible for synod scholarships w 
$220 each at Wittenberg College. Gradu 


‘in the upper third of their high school ¢ 


are automatically entitled to one of tl 
awards as a freshman in 1950-51. 
THE 1950 CONVENTION of synod will r 
at First Church, Mansfield, May 1-4. 
E. RUDOLPH WALBC 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Beaver Prexy Assists CHEY 


PHILADELPHIA—‘“The Place and Func 
of the Church-related College in Amer 
Education” was the subject of a speech n 
to the Lutheran Ministerial Associatio1 
Philadelphia, on Feb. 6, by Dr. Ray: 
Kistler, president of Beaver College in J 
intown. The meeting was held in St. Jo 
Church, Mayfair. 

The Presbyterian college head stated 
non-Lutheran as well as Lutheran ins 
tions faced problems in American educa’ 
He lamented the fact that parents are 
easily blinded by fancy architecture, 
names on the faculty, and football sc« 
in the choice of a college for their child 

The Beaver president emphasized the 
rious nature of the problem of chu 
related colleges by stating that, in the pas 
years, the number of Presbyterian coll 
has dropped from 56 to 45. A major re: 
for this decline, he said, is the insuffi 
support of the colleges by the church. 
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I HILADELPHIA District pastors (CP) met 
n a Pre-Lenten Retreat Feb. 14, in Christ 
Shurch, Oreland. Participants included Dis- 
rict President Donald G. Doll, Dr. Russell 
). Snyder, and Pastor Henry B. Luffberry. 


The Rev. Charles E. Ritter, Jr., a graduate 
of Gettysburg College and Seminary, was 
installed as pastor of St. Luke's Church, 
Philadelphia, on Feb. 5. Dr./Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
delivered the charge to the congregation. 


Two CHURCHES in this area celebrated an- 
liversaries in February. St. Peter’s in West 
Jak Lane observed its 20th birthday with a 
wo-week celebration including a mortgage- 
urning ceremony (see cut right). Speak- 
ws were the Rev. Clarence W. Rhoda and 
Wr. A. C. Schenck. 

Hoty CoMMUNION CHuRCH celebrated its 
Sth anniversary Feb. 19, when Ministerium 
resident Emil E. Fischer was guest preacher. 
THe Rev. DonaLp G. DOLL, former pas- 
or of St. Matthew’s Church, Springfield, 
Vas installed as associate pastor of St. 
aul’s, Ardmore, Feb. 19. Participating were 
Ir. Dwight F. Putman, Central Pennsylvania 
synod president, and Pastor Albert C. Kanz- 
nger of St. Paul’s. 

-MepiaTor CHuRCH is the eighth church 
Mf the Ministerium to achieve complete self- 
upport since May 1, 1949. 


A joint commission of the Central Penn- 
Synod and the 
Pennsylvania has been in session on the 


sylvania Ministerium of 
allocation of new mission territory in Dela- 
ware County. 


THE REV. MALCOLM W. ALBRIGHT has re- 
‘igned as pastor of Apostles’’*Church, was 
nstalled pastor of Atonement Church Feb. 
46. Another newcomer to a city parish is 
he Rev. Hersert W. ToBaBeN who re- 
signed as pastor of the Pleasant Valley Par- 
ish to accept a call to St. Michael’s Church, 
Kensington. He began his new work Feb. 26. 
_ THE DEPARTMENT of social action of the 
Board of Inner Missions of the Ministerium 
f Pennsylvania is planning a school on in- 
lustrial relations in- Philadelphia, beginning 
ril 17. 

Dr. O. Freperick No wpe, dean of the 
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Philadelphia Seminary Graduate School, left 
on Jan. 22 for a five-week stay in Europe 
as a representative of the Lutheran World 


Federation. ALVIN H. BUTZ, JR. 


Sunday Movies on the Schuylkill 


PoTTsvILLE—Pottsville now has Sunday 
movies; Schuylkill Haven, four miles away, 
does not. In Schuylkill Haven, Pastor John 
Wolfe, of St. Matthew’s Church and pres- 
ident of the local ministerial association, 
headed a successful fight to keep the Sunday 
movie question off the ballot last fall. 

In Pottsville, Dr. Robert C. Davis, asso- 
ciate pastor,of Trinity Church and president 
of the Pottsville Ministerial Association, 
found himself in the midst of a long baitle, 
which was settled just recently. Entering an 
objection to the petition of the Sunday 
movie forces on the grounds that it was 
illegal and fraudulent, Pastor Davis received 
the support of a local judge. Later, how- 
ever, the judge was overruled by a higher 
court which maintained that although the 
petition was fraudulent, it could not be dis- 
missed because the objection had been en- 
tered too late! , 

So the question appeared on the ballot, 
and Sunday movies were legalized, but only 
on a temporary basis. Final verdict of the 
higher court is that movies will be shown 
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in Pottsville on Sundays—and the blame is 
placed on the county board of elections for 
not having discovered the very flagrant 
frdud in the petition. 

Dr. C. W. HEPNER, former missionary to 
Japan and presently teaching at Muhlenberg 
College, was speaker at the recent mission- 


ST. PAUL'S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 


E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 


16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
Morning Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 
7:30 P. M, Evening Service 
at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 
and Boulevard 
A Hearty Welcome 


Awaits You 


11 A. M. 


In St. Louis 
A WARM WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


St. MARK’S 
ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


6337 CLAYTON ROAD 
(Just west of Forest Park) 
MARVIN F. SIELKEN, Pastor 


THE, SERVICE Lr. sssccessveene- 10:45 A. M. 


ADVENT LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The downtown Lutheran Church of 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


1329 SOUTH ALVARADO ST. 


HENRY SCHERER, Pastor 


SUNDAY SCHOOL, 9:30 A. M. 
WORSHIP, 11:00 A. M. 
MEN’S SERVICE CLUB 

(Wed.) 8:00 P. M. 
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‘Haven on May 12. 


ary rally of conference Luther Leaguers 
St. Paul’s Church, Port Carbon. More thi 
250 attended. A monthly news letter, “T) 
Coal Cracker,” has appeared. Plans call 
the conference convention in Ringtown | 
April15, a Life Service rally in Schuyl!} 


Dr. William R. Seaman, Souderton, 
dressed pastors’ conference at the anr 
Pre-Lenten Retreat in St. Paul's Church, F 
Carbon. Host Pastor Adam E. Polcr 
preached the retreat sermon. 


ENGLISH CHURCH, Pottsville, has co 
pletely renovated its Sunday school roo» 
CONFERENCE BROTHERHOOD has been 
organized, shows signs of recapturing ~ 
interest of the men. Newly elected offic 
include Maurice D. Walborn, Cresse 
president; Vincent Morgan, Shenandoah, » 
president; Ross Martin, Jr., Pottsville, 
retary; Ralph D. Werley, Tamaqua, tr» 
urer. A Brotherhood rally will be hele 

Zion Church, Tamaqua, on April 19. 
SPRING MEETING’ of conference will 
held in Zion Church, Tamaqua, April 1° 
ADAM E. POLCR.? 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Religious Interest Survey Take 


WILLIAMSPORT—A survey conductec! 
religious leaders in the Bellefonte area sk 
that 10 per cent of those contacted do 
attend any church or Sunday school. 
hundred thirty-eight persons made doc» 
door inquiries, contacting 9,304 pers 
Nine) hundred thirty do not attend ch 
or Sunday school. 

MIFFLIN County has been chosen by 
Japan International Christian Unive 
Foundation as the test site of a nat» 
youth campaign. In advance of a na 
wide canvass of youth to create a bor: 
friendship:sbetween the United States 
Japan, young men and women of M) 
County will be called upon to demons: 
ways and means of establishing such reles 
ship. Young people will be asked to 
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heir votes for peace and good will by 
lonating a dollar to aid the International 
Christian University, located near Tokyo. 
Dr. RUSSELL GILBERT, active Lutheran 
layman and professor at Susquehanna Uni- 
versity, has been appointed chairman of the 
speakers’ bureau of the University for the 
Christian Higher Education Year appeal. 
’ RELEASED TIME religious education study 
in Milton continues through the second 
semester with Lutheran Pastors Myles 
Smeltz and Francis Myers, and Sister Evelyn 
-Houlroyd taking prominent roles. About 180 
ire enrolled. 
_“Fitt ’ER Up, STEER STRAIGHT” was the 
otto of the Religion-in-Life Conference 
held during January at Susquehanna Univer- 
“sity. Speakers were Miss Mildred Winston, 
staff member of the ULCA Board of Educa- 
‘tion, and the Rev. Viggo Swenson, pastor 
of Zion Church, Harrisburg. 


Under the impetus of Lutheran laymen in 


Ae ey ¢; 


Selinsgrove and at Susquehanna University, 
a Susquehanna Valley Choral Society, num- 
bering over 100 voices, has been formed. 


A LuTHERAN Deaconess Motherhouse 
'Circle with headquarters at Sunbury was 
organized in Grace Church recently. Mem- 
'bers are deaconesses and church parish 
workers who have attended Baltimore Moth- 
} erhouse. Officers are: Sister Edna McVicker, 
‘Bloomsburg, president; Miss Mildred Wag- 
imer, Wilkes-Barre, vice president; Mrs. 
|Charles W. Aurand, Sunbury, secretary; 
Mrs. Carl Yost, McClure, treasurer. Quar- 
) terly meetings will be held. 

_ Mempers of the Hartleton Luther League 
pare helping place THE LUTHERAN in every 
home in the parish. 

$ REPRESENTATIVES of the Pennsylvania 
| AMVETS recently visited Tressler Orphans’ 
|Home and presented a television set. 

| IN Tue past three months, Grace Church, 
Sunbury, has seen five new youth organiza- 
tions formed. 


Dr. Ira W.. Sassaman, St. Matthew's 
Church, Williamsport, was honored on com- 


. pletion of 25 years as pastor. Taking part in 
the service were his sons, Robert, Navy chap- 


> lain at Camp LeJeune, N. C., and Ira C., 
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layman associate general secretary of the 
Pennsylvania State Sabbath School Associa- 
tion. 

Speaker at the annual dinner of the Young 
Men’s Bible Class, Grace Church, State Col- 
lege, was Jim Thorpe. 

ROBERT R. CLARK 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 

NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
Ages 6-17. 25th Season. 2000 Acre 
Estate. Experienced Counselors. Pri- 
vate Lake. Boating. Tennis. Hiking. 
Riding. Crafts. Lutheran Services. 
Physician. 4 Weeks $140—8 Weeks 
$250. N. Y. Office. Room 1274. II 
West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


ARE NRY KECK-EE 


ENR Y: iG 


.) : 1010:W'GENESEE:S 
SYR SIE N* 


THE HARTWICK TRADITION 
SINCE 1797 
IS POSITIVELY CHRISTIAN 


HARTWICK COLLEGE, the Lutheran Col- 
lege of the Catskills, founded 1928, offers 


programs in: 

Liberal Arts and Sciences, 
leading to the A.B. and B.S. degrees 

Full time Christian Service 
(Parish Work) 

Teacher Education—Secondary 

Business Administration 

Nursing, leading to B.S. degree 

Music 

Pre Professional: 
ology 


Law, Medicine, Dentistry, The- 


Fully Accredited 


Self-Help Opportunities Available 


HARTWICK COLLEGE is preparing today's 


youth for Christian leadership tomorrow. 


For catalog and other information, address: 


Henry J. Arnold, Ph.D., LL.D. 


President 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Newest Church Organized Feb. 5 


Goop SHEPHERD CHURCH is the name 
chosen for the newest congregation in the 
South Carolina Synod, organized Feb. 5, 
with 200 people in attendance. At the-serv- 
ice were pastors and members from nine 
Lutheran churches in the Columbia area. 

Of the 65 confirmed members received, 
five were by adult baptism, 46 were transfers 
from Lutheran churches in Columbia, and 
14 were Lutherans whose membership was 
out of town and from other denominations. 
For the organizational service a goal of $500 
was set for the Building Fund, the offering 


received was $508.32, with more coming in ° 


during the week. 
Jan. 22 marked another step in the prog- 


SCAMMELL'S 
VITRIFIED HOTEL CHINA 


Selected factory rejects 


500-piece dinner set $70, 5-piece placesetting 75c 
Ideal for your church supper and daily use 
at home. Samples sent on request. 
Werner Koetter 
Wyckoff, Rd., Eatontown, N. J. 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
A Superior Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
H. Sherman Oberly, M.A., Ph.D., Litt.D. 
President 
Charles J. Smith, M.A., D.D., LL.D. 
Provost 


ress of the mission church, St. Michael” 
Greenville, when the cornerstone of the ne» 
church was laid. Participating were: th 
Rev. William B. Schaefer, pastor; Dr. E. 7 
Pence, pastor of Trinity Church, Greenvill« 
and Synod President Kinard. The new strut 
ture will cost about $35,000. 


of Trinity Church, Greenvill 

sponsored the Jan. 22 service, emphasizin 

Synod President Kinay 
spoke. The special offering was to aid in tl 
home mission work in the synod through #l) 
Women's Missionary Society. 

THE REV. DaNniEL M. SHULL was installe 
as pastor of Mayer Memorial Church, Ne™ 
berry, Feb. 5 by Dr. Kinard. 

GROUND BREAKING for a new parish buil) 
ing was recently held at Wittenberg Churc 
Leesville. The new building is expected 
cost over $30,000. 

A NEW ELECTRIC ORGAN, the gift of M 
and Mrs. Ansel Caughman, was dedicat 
Feb. 12 at Cedar Grove Church, Leesville. 

THe Rev. EveRETT DASHER has resign: 
as pastor of the Fairfax-Hampton pari> 
Fairfax, to accept the call to St. Pete 
Church, Salisbury, N. C. He expects to bey 
his new work about April 1. 


Women 


Home Missions. 


The Southern Seminary Chorus appeaw 
before three synod conventions recently 
connection with CHEY emphasis. They se 
at the Georgia-Alabama Synod, the Virgi 
Synod, and the South Carolina Synod. ™ 
group is under direction of the Rev. Rich# 
Fritz. 

THE NEWBERRY College Singers have be 
making many appearances in promotion 
CHEY at district rallies, and at synod. 

CHEY HAS BEEN receiving wide inter 
and enthusiasm throughout the synod. Mi: 
district rallies, congregational rallies : 
Loyalty Dinners have been held. 

THE WOMEN OF THE CHURCH, of H) 
Trinity, Anderson, sponsored a “Fan 
Night” program Feb. 19. The feature was 
the study, Japan Begins Again. 

On Fes. 5, 29 members in St. Par 
Church, Columbia, were called to the chi 
cél to receive their letters of transfer to Gi 
Shepherd Church. Pastor L. Boyd Ham 
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i Florence, is well on the way to completion. 
Pastor Enoch Stockman reports it is the hope 
to have it ready for use within a few weeks. 
_ Procress is reported on the construction 
pot the new parish building for Incarnation 


WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


WISCONSIN 


3 ° ” 
iNorthwest Prepares for “Big Push 
a THE SYNOD OF THE NorTHWEST is gearing 
itself for a victorious “push” in the “Three- 


! in-One” effort April 23, when congregations 


{the laymen. The film, The Difference, along 
4 with the trailers on Carthage College and 
# Northwestern Seminary, has been scheduled 
in many churches. To stir interest further 
)the seminary choir has completed a tour in 
| Wisconsin. On one Sunday, 10 theological 
‘students filled synodical pulpits. 

THE PRINTED WORD is being given a real 
Workout in promoting synod’s “Three in 
One” Appeal. One bulletin insert will link- 
lup One Great Hour with the April 23 synod- 
|wide canvass. Three additional inserts, be- 
ginning with Passion Sunday, will emphasize 
Carthage College, Northwestern Seminary, 
|and the general CHEY and LWA needs. 

i As a result of a synod-wide program, "The 
Lutheran" is now being received in nearly 
6,000 homes. 

_ THE 1950 CAMPING PROGRAM at Pine Lake 
has already been scheduled. There will be 
mily Week, a week for Women of the 
urch, two sections for juniors and seniors, 
a combination camp for post-high and Sun- 
}day school, climaxed by a conference men’s 
reat. An effort is being made to increase 
gistration from 666 in 1949 to 1,000. 
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More THAN 50 PAsTORS braved a snow- 
storm to attend the Pre-Lenten Retreat in 
Fond du Lac Feb. 6. The Rev. Harold N. 
Stoffel located personal upper rooms as the 
place where men must first prepare their 
Christian Passover. “We can be twice as 
effective for God, when God is twice as 
effective in us.” The Rev. A. E. Syverud 
was conference leader. 

Nativity CHuRCcH, Milwaukee, has com- 
pletely decorated their sanctuary. 
ATONEMENT CuHuRCH, Beloit, plans purchase 
of a pipe organ. . . . First CHurcH, West 
Allis, has set up a $200 annual scholarship 
for ministerial students, also voted to call a 


THE RELIGION 
OFA 


SOUND MIND 


R. LOFTON HUDSON © 


“It is my firm conviction,’’ says the 


author, ‘that the simple faith in 
Christ, sincerely taught and conscien- 
tiously practiced, will do more than 
any other one thing in life to buttress 
frail and nervous people.”” 


This volume of 
ten down-to- 
earth messages 
offers whole- 
some, _ pungent 
advice on such 
important sub- 
jects as 


“How to 

Happy,” “Keep- 

ing on the 

Beam Spiritual- 

ly,’ and ‘‘Grow- 

ing Old Grace- 

fully.’’ Readable, refreshing, 

this series of sermons is pre- $ 50 
sented to help you to know F 
how to apply the Christian 

faith to everyday problems, : 


at your bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


Nashville, Tennessee 


deaconess. . . . ST. PETER’S, Milwaukee, has 
been compelled to enlarge their building. 
Since assuming self-support'a year ago, 101 
new members have been added. . . . LAN- 
CASTER Lutherans have solved the building 
problem by purchasing a Presbyterian church 


Central Lutheran Theological Seminary 


Successor to Western Theological Seminary 


The growing seminary in the midwest 
Central offers a standard three year course under 
an experienced faculty leading to the B.D. degree 

Write for complete information 

E. Bryan Keisler, Acting President 
Fremont, Nebraska 


ELTON TRUEBLOOD'S 


NEW BOOK 


Signs of 
Hope 


IN A CENTURY OF 
DESPAIR 


In his newest book, a depend- 
able analyst of things spiritual 
lays a solid foundation for a 
sensible, genuinely Christian 
optimism. He discovers nu- 
merous exciting developments 
in religious life which may be 
expected to brighten the fu- 
ture. This book is a worthy 
successor to THE PREDICA- 
MENT OF MODERN MAN 


At your bookseller—$1.00 


HARPER & BROTHERS 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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in a near-by community and moving it 
their site. . . . GUARANTEED 100 per ce 
quotas for CHEY have already been 3 
ceived from Faith Church, Cuba City, a 
Redeemer Church, Milwaukee... . Te Rv 
ARTHUR MIDLAND, pastor of Winnipeg sim 
1942, began his work March 1 at Washi 
ton Park, Milwaukee. 
THE 35TH ANNIVERSARY of Trinity Churé 
Appleton, was observed Feb. 5. This chur 
numbers almost 2,000 members, is one | 
synod’s top three benevolence leaders. Me 
than $20,000 was given to all benevolens 
in 1950. Three young men are now in 
seminary. A candidate for the diacon 

has been approved, Trinity’s second. 
CHARLES A. PL! 


DECEASED 


Dr. Samuel Lichner 

Dr. Samuel Lichner, retired pastor of 
Slovak-Zion Synod and pastor emeritus 
Holy Trinity Church, Chicago, Il. died 
his home in St. Petersburg, Fla., Feb. 
He was 75. 

Educated at Philadelphia Seminary, Ph: 
delphia Medical School and the Univer 
of Budapest, he served as pastor of churc’ 
in Northampton and Lansford, Pa., bef; 
going to Chicago, where he served H 
Trinity for a quarter of a century. 

Surviving is his wife, Mrs. Matilda 
borne Lichner. 

The funeral service was conducted Felt 
in Holy Communion Church, Philadelp)’ 


Mrs. G. W. McSherry 

Mrs. Eudora Mucas McSherry, widow 
the late Rev. G. W. McSherry, died in No 
Va., Feb. 21. She was 89. 

Born in Fleming, Pa., June 21, 1860, 
was married to Pastor McSherry in 1° 
served with him during his pastoratey 
Bendersville, Pa.; Taneytown, Md.; Bo» 
Springs, Chicora, North Washington, 
Florence, and New Berlin, Pa. Follow 
her husband’s death in 1937, she move 
Norge, Va., to live with her son, Dr. hi 
McSherry, her only survivor. 

The funeral service was held in Norge 


The Luth» 
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Our Savior's Lutheran Church 
Flandreau, South Dakota 


RIGHT, ABOVE 
First English Lutheran Church 
Mansfield, Ohio 


RIGHT, BELOW 
Grace Lutheran Church 
Fremont, Ohio 


Beautiful Church Commemorative Plates 
e@ Picturing your church @ Decorated in 23kt. GOLD 


An ideal way to commemorate 
church anniversaries, dedications and 
other events. Every member and friend 
of your church will want one of these 
spiritual remembrances. 


Plates are illustrated with reproduc- 
tion of your church or chancel in 


single or multi-color ceramics. His- 
torical data is fired in ceramic color 
on back of plate. 


Send today for information about 
these mementos every church member 
will prize. 


, For sample plates and full details, write 


1950 


Tennessee 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS Covinston 6 


Houman, HERBERT G. From St. Clairsv 


CHANGES OF PASTORA parish, Pa. To Redeemer Churgh, L: 
caster, Pa. 813—6th St. 
CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD RuLOFF, CHARLES H. To Leesport par 
BENNER, RoBERT C. From Salem Church, Pa. 4245—8th Ave., Temple. 
Oberlin, Pa. To St. John’s Church, Pine 
Grove, Pa. 218 S. Main St. 


WENTZEL, BERNARD E. From Berwick, 
To Trevorton parish, Trevorton, Pa. # 


Ring, JoHN E. From Nittany Valley parish, Market St. 
Pa. To Fisherville parish, Pa. RD 1, 
Halifax. OHIO SYNOD 
HAMBURGER, HERBERT. From St. Jol 
MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA Church, Miamisburg, O. To St. Joli 
BAKKEN, E. M. From Holy Trinity Church, Church, Ingomar, O. P. O. Box 38. 


Beach Haven, and Zion Church, Barnegat MetsTER, JoHN. From First Church, Bs) 
City, N. J. Retirement. Gen. Del., La ton, O., as assistant. To St. Mark’s Chu’ 


Jolla, Calif. Fairborn, O. 70 S. Pleasant St. 
BAUERS, ULEA. From St. Luke’s Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa. To Holy Trinity Church; NOTICE 
Magnolia, N. J. 124 W. Evesham Ave. OFFICIAL Norice: Mr. William O. Brac 
HEIBERGER, ROBERT M. From St. John’s demitted the ministry on Feb. 17, 1© 
Church, Shenandoah, Pa. To St. John’s Ear S. Ers, Secretary, 
Church, Richlandtown, Pa. Main St. Ministerium of Pennsylve 
Herr, R. FRANK. From Grace Church, Fa 
‘Gouldsboro, Pa. To Grace Church, Le- ULC CALENDAR 
highton, Pa. 117 S. 4th St. ee eee 
APRIL 
12-13. Executive Board, ULCA. New ~* 
W hat Shall I Do? 16. Brotherhood Convention. Wisco 
Young people ask — Who can advise? Conference (Northwest Synod). 
The answer is based on serious study of John's Church, Oshkosh, Wis. 
the things that undergird life. 17-19. Nebraska Synod. Grace Church, W 
Point 


eNtarion® ( ollege V0" coc, Noss ae 


22-23. Brotherhood Convention. Texas Sy 
Concentrates training in the first two Grace Church, Houston 

years of college. : 24-25. Board of Publication. Colton Me 
Gives fundamental courses with Chris- Atlantic City, N. J. 


tian interpretation. 2 
¢ P as 25. Board of Deaconess Work. Baltiin 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
Motherhouse. 


ligious growth. 3 : 
Special courses for unusual talents. 25-27. Midwest Synod. St. John's Chi 
Russell, Kan. 


“The only junior college in the United 


Lutheran Church” 25-27. Kansas Synod. St. Luke's Church, 
For information write— Smith, Ark. 
The Rev. John H. Fray, D.D., President 27-29. Luther League Convention. Geo 
Box K, Marion, Virginia ; Alabama Synod. Ascension Ch 
Savanah, Ga. 
WANTED Oct. 4-12. Biennial Convention of 

At ise Race Nee Tames ane United Lutheran Churclhit 
Rates fesenabls: Write to, Bok 116, New America. KRNT Radio The 
Market, Virginia. Des Moines, lowa. 
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The Colorful Story of 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg 


Patriarch of the Lutheran Church in America 


THE 


Muhlenbergs 


of Pennsylvania 


by Paul A. W. Wallace 


For two centuries the name of Muhlenberg has been associated with 
distinction in the ministry, education, science and government. Now, 
with the brilliant perception evidenced in his earlier Conrad Weiser, 
the author tells the story of the first generations of the family, start- 
ing with Henry Melchior Muhlenberg, who presided, during its 
formative period, over the whole Lutheran Church in America. 
Beginning with the parsonage at Trappe and the family of good- 
hearted, lively, patriotic sons and daughters who grew up in it, the story unfolds with 
the sweep and depth of a many-volumed saga. Muhlenberg sons carried the piety of 
their father and the adventurousness of their grandfather (Conrad Weiser) into the 
task of building a new nation: Henry Ernest as preacher, first President of Franklin 
College, and internationally known botanist, Peter as a daring Revolutionary Army 
General, Frederick as a forceful leader in the Continental Congress and Speaker of 
the first House. 

Told with charm and an engaging humor, she Muhlenbergs of Pennsylvania will appeal 
to everyone interested in the history of the Lutheran Church. 


Illustrated. $4.00 
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IN CONCLUSION .......3% 


Now THAT THE Pope’s new directions 
about talks between Protestants and Ro- 
man Catholics are in effect (see page 4 of 
this week’s LUTHERAN), anything may 
happen. When Cardinal Spellman comes 
back from Rome he may call up’ Bishop 
Oxnam and propose that they have lunch 
some day with Congressman Barden. 

But I’m not quite that optimistic about 
United Lutherans getting together with 
Missouri Synod Lutherans. If that ever 
happens, the problem of Lutheran unity 
in America will be practically solved. 

It isn’t merely a matter of personal 
friendliness. That’s easy. I have never 
met a Missouri Lutheran whom I haven’t 
liked very much. But in my lifetime I 
have not met more than a dozen clergy- 
men of the Missouri Synod. They don’t 
usually associate with us. 

Although Roman Catholics and Prot- 
estants are now permitted to pray to- 
gether, Missouri Lutherans are not. per- 
mitted to pray with United Lutherans ex- 
cept under a few special circumstances. 
No member of a United Lutheran con- 
gregation can be invited to receive com- 
munion at a Missouri altar. 

Yet we have the same creeds, study the 
same catechism, and base our theology on 
the same confessions. 


THE UNDERLYING TROUBLE seems to be 
in the way the Missouri Synod looks at 
the Bible. (J asked Dr. F. E. Mayer to 
explain the Missouri attitude. See page 
33.) The prevailing idea in the Missouri 
Synod seems. to be that the Holy Spirit 
is the author of the Bible, but that men 
of today by their own reason and argu- 
ments must figure out the exact meaning 
of the Bible. Missourians are the extreme 
rationalists among American Protestants. 

For a century the Missourians have 
been engaged in a series of controversies 
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with other Lutherans about the meanit 
of various verses in the Bible. Ev 
among themselves there are differenc 
of opinion. One passage on which th 
differ is Romans 16:17-18. “Now I b 
seech you, brethren, mark them whi 
cause divisions and offenses contrary 
the doctrine which ye have learned; ai 
avoid them. But they that are such ser 
not our Lord Jesus Christ but their oy 
belly; and by good words and fi 
speeches deceive the hearts of the simple 

Those verses, say many Missouriar 
teach clearly that they should have not 
ing to do with such folks as United L 
therans. Of course there are many oth 
Missourians who are such kindly, Chri: 
loving people that they refuse to acce 
this interpretation. 


I MYSELF BELIEVE that we cannot — 
our own reason come to a full and fir 
understanding of the whole range 
Christian truth. We do the best we c: 
in constructing our theologies, but 
are sure to differ one from another. 

It is sufficient that we absolutely agr 
on only a few central things. They @ 
most clearly expressed in Luther’s ca‘ 
chism. “God has created me and all th 
exists. . . . Jesus Christ, true God bege 
ten of the Father from eternity, and a} 
true man, born of the Virgin Mary, is r 
Lord who has redeemed me. . . . | canm 
by my own reason or strength believe 
Jesus'Christ, my Lord, or come to Hi 
but the Holy Ghost has called me by 1 
Gospel... ...” 

It would be comforting to us to he 
our Missouri brothers acknowledge us : 
genuine evangelical Christians. If t) 
day comes, there will of course be no re 
son on earth why we shouldn’t live 
gether in the same church. 

—ELSON RUF‘ 
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Between the Ages 
of 25 & 65 


EVERY MAN EARNS 


oe \ 4 Fortune! 


HOW MUCH OF WHAT Se lif) in 

YOU HAVE EARNED 
DURING YOUR LIFE 

DO YOU HAVE TODAY! 


$?$ 


“Life Insurance Is Protected Savings” 
Scam a ety eee ee Mall this Todayl-——<———=—<—<-<-—-= 
If | can save $ _____a week, 
how much income can | have at age 65? 


My Name: 
Address: 
City & State: — 


Date of Birth: 


LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD 


Legal Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 


Herman L. Ekern, President 
608 Second Avenue South Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
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THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Where Coeducation is Traditional 


Shares the Wisdom of the Liberal 
Arts with the Youth of the Church 
in an atmosphere of Gracious Living 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


For information write to 


William F. Zimmerman, President Herbert G. Gebert, Dee 
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